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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  OCTOBER,  183t.  . 


Art.  I. — 1.  Chants  Chretiens.  12ino.  pp.  viii,  Paris,  U134. 

2.  Choix  de  Cantiques.  Troisieinc  Edition.  Paris,  UKV4. 

IN  the  Archives  du  Christiniiismc^''  (June  28,)  a  religious 
journal  well  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  llritish  Christians, 
we  find  a  notice  of  these  publications,  which  we  think  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  placing  entire  before  them  in  the  form  ,of  trans¬ 
lation,  as  it  supplies  some  interesting  general  information. 

‘There  are  reckoned  to  be  in  the  Gernian  language,  more  than 
eighty  thousand  poems  adapted  for  singing  (cantiques):  in 
Prance,  there  might,  ])erhaps,  be  reckoned  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  On  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  the  |)eople  sing ;  but  on 
one  shore,  the  popular  poetry  is  eminently  religious,  while  on  tlic 
other,  it  is  not  at  all  so.  This  difference  has  its  origin  in  several 
causes,  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  touch  upon  in  a  few 
words. 

‘  Popular  |Kietry  is  the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  the  nation.al 
character ;  and  to  that  is  more  es|K*cially  applicable  tlie  eelebrat- 
cd  definition,  “  Literature  is  the  e.vpresswn  of  society.’*^  Now 
tlic  nations  of  the  North  are  distinguished  by  a  character  habi¬ 
tually  serious,  contemplative,  self-reflective,  loving  to  live  in  the 
interior  world  of  the  soul,  seeking  after  new  ideas  rather  than 
new  sensations,  and  finding  the  same  attractions  in  thc'phcno- 
niena  of  conscience,  that  other  nations  do  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  This  character,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  this  instinct 
of  the  northern  nations,  could  not  fail  to  conduct  them  to  the 
discovery  of  a  s|>ccie8  of  poetry  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Homans, — the  inward  poetry,  (fa  jntesie  inthne^)  the  poetry  of 
the  soul.  All  |K)etry  of  this  description  is  serious,  because  man 
cannot  enter  within  liimself  without  reflection,  without  effort, 
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nor,  i^rhaps,  without  pain ;  and  all  serious  poetry  necessarilv 
rt'fers  to  religion,  whether  to  glorify  or  to  revile  it.  "I'he  |HK*try 
of  llyron  finds  its  exjdanation,  as  well  as  that  of  Klopstock 
among  a  northern  people.  'I'he  eharaeter  of  the  southern  na¬ 
tions  is  eoinpletely  different :  the  mind  loves  to  oeeupy  a  iKisition 
external  to  itself,  delights  in  living  with  the  physieal  world,  suf, 
fers  itself  to  Ik*  governed  hy  sensations  much  more  than  by  ideas, 
and  lends  itself  to  the  service  of  every  species  of  material  de¬ 
light.  Thence  must  needs  spring  up,  exhaust  itself,  and  he  re¬ 
produced,  a  poetry  of  art  or  of  artificial  eharaeter,  melcHlious, 
richly  decorated,  lalniured  in  expression,  hut  deficient  in  inven¬ 
tion,  soothing  the  ear  and  the  ])assions,  hut  not  even  aiming  at 
touching  the  conscience.  In  this  kind  of  poetry,  the  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion  may  indeed  find  place ;  hut  the  doctrines  of  religion  can 
obtain  no  admission,  unless  as  it  regards  mythology,  which  is  hut 
sensation  embodied  under  all  its  metamorphoses. 

‘  We  may  already  easily  understand,  why  (iermany  should  pro¬ 
duce  thousands  of  fiymns,  at  the  same  time  that  France  saw  pnu 
duced  thousands  of  songs.  Although  France  does  not  lx*long, 
in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  to  the  Southern  regions  of 
Kuro]K*,  its  literature  has  lK*en  deeply  impressed,  since  the  era  of 
the  Ousades,  with  the  character  of  the  nations  of  the  South, 
'fhe  Troid);idours  of  Frovenee  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Trou- 
veurs  of*  the  northern  provinces.  In  later  times,  under  the 
.Me<lici,  and  in  the  brightest  years  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  that  of  Italy  exerted  over  our  grt‘at 
writers  an  incontestable  influence,  which  extended  itself  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  only  within  our  own  time, 
that  the  poetry  of  the  North  has  endeavoured  to  ]>roduce  a  ri*- 
action  in  France  against  the  poetry  of  the  South.  Our  dramatic 
writers  no  longer  borrow  their  inspiration,  like  Corneille,  from 
Loix*!  de  Vega,  or  from  Kuripides,  like  Uacine:  they  seek  to 
derive  it  now  from  ShakesjH'are  or  from  Goethe;  and  our  own 
Lamartine  studies  Hyron  with  as  much  assiduity  as  our  Lafon- 
taine  studied  Ariosto. 

‘To  return  to  the  |K)pular  songs;  Germany  and  France  have 
presentetl,  in  this  point  of  view,  an  as|K*ct  altogether  different. 
The  (ierman  Minnesingers  were  nurturetl,  as  is  admittetl  evc»i  at 
Weimar,  under  the  genial  rays  of  the  |K>etry'  of  the  French 
'rroubadours.  'Vhe  gentles  of  Suabia  imitated  those  of  Fro- 
vence,  in  their  devotion  to  l>eauty,  in  their  pilgrimages  fn^m 
castle  to  castle,  in  the  varietl  and  learned  forms  of  their  jwems. 
Hut  the  worship  of  love  is  more  ideal,  more  inward,  more  pure, 
among  the  Minnesingers,  than  among  the  Troulwidours.  The 
|KX'try  4>f  the  North  t'an  Ik*  eonsidertnl  as  the  daughter  of  the 
|H>etry  of  the  South,  only  in  its  mechanical  processes  of  coni|K)Si- 
titm  and  of  outward  form :  it  separates  itself  from  its  parent  by 
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its  itlcalism  anti  by  the  reliffious  j^ntiment  which  never  deserts  it. 
The  Tn^nhadours  ]irodueed  rnn.mficffc^  pieces  of  a  light  and  gay 
character,  dedicated  to  sensual  love.  'Fhe  Minnesingers  com¬ 
posed  iirder^  hymns  which  breathe  a  s]>iritualised  passion,  and 
soniciiines  even  divine  love.  The  song  and  the  hymn  had  al¬ 
ready  chosen  their  place,  and  performed  their  part  among  the  two 
nations. 

‘  But  before  long,  a  vast  event,  the  Ueformation,  brought  its 
powerful  influence  in  aid  of  that  of  the  national  character.  From 
the  year  1524,  Luther  began  to  publish  hymns  in  the  German 
language ;  and  the  Protestant  nations  accustomed  themstdves  to 
sing  them,  not  only  in  their  places  of  worship,  lait  also  in  their 
house's,  in  their  family  meetings,  over  the  tomlw  of  their  fathers 
and  the  cradles  of  their  children.  The  sixty-threc  hymns  of  the 
Reformer  of  Wittenberg  gave  birth  to  a  ]»rodigiou8  number  of 
other  religious  songs,  es]iecially  in  the  eighteenth  ci'iitury.  The 
Germans  of  the  Reformed  Cnurch,  who  had  at  first  made  use 
only  of  a  bad  translation  of  the  Psalms,  followed  the  example  of 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augslnirg,  the  Pietists, 
and  the  Moravians,  The  best  ]H)et8  of  Germany  (the  most  mo¬ 
dem,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  excepted,)  deemed  it  their  duty  and 
honour  to  compose  hymns ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  sacred 
jwetry  of  (Germany  Iwcame  superior  to  every  other  species  of 
|wetry,  Iwth  in  quantity,  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  productions. 
Nothing  similar  to  this  is  found  in  France.  The  small  number 
of  the  Protestants,  their  incessant  struggles  with  the  House  of 
Valois,  the  austere  forms  of  the  Calvinistic  worship ;  in  the  two 
succeeiling  centuries,  the  persecutions  of  Richelieu  and  Louis 
XIV.,  the  fugitive  and  obscure  existence  of  Protestantism  in  the 
wilderness;  finally,  at  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
cliilling  influence  which  spread  over  the  faith,  the  declension  from 
religious  habits,  the  predominance  of  |H)litical  affairs; — all  con- 
curri'd  in  confining  our  churches  to  a  bad  translation  of  the 
IValms  of  David,  and  in  rendering  hymns  extremely  rare.  We 
have  not  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  more  than  was  strictly  ne- 
cwj^ry ;  and  the  greater  part  of  our  hymns,  composed  by  theolo¬ 
gians  rather  than  by  |M>et8,  arc  characterized  by  a  sorry  mediocrity. 

‘As  to  tile  French  Catholics,  they  enriched  themselves,  during 
the  seventeenth  century’,  with  some  excellent  Latin  hymns ;  but 
good  hymns  in  the  vernacular  language  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  tliat  quarter.  When  the  fieoplc  sing  in  Latin  in  their  |Hib- 
lic  worship,  the  Iwst  sacred  poetry  naturally  borrows  the  language 
of  the  sanctuary.  Scarcely  did  the  lyre  of  Racine,  oliedient  to 
the  austere  voice  of  Port  Royal,  atone  for  its  iirofane  tragcnlies 
hy  some  religious  poems.  1  do  not  K})eak  of  John-Kaptist  Jioiis- 
seaii :  his  sacretl  |M>cms  arc  a  sort  of  fKietical  manufacture,  and 
nothing  lietter.  The  Missionaries  of  Catholicism,  since  tiie 
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Hestoration,  have  endoavoured  to  rrnder  hymns  in  the  French 
language  po]>ular;  hut  nothing  could  Ik*  more  ridiculous  ilun 
their  attempts.  Imagine  the  eflect  of  miserahle  complaints, 
forced  to  rhyme  at  the  ex|K‘nse  of  grammar,  and  sung  to  the  tunc 
of  “  Catavnua  "  or  “  Fo/irs  tP  Fspnifue,^^  I'o  bring  into  eternal 
contempt  the  French  hymns  of  the  llomisli  (’hureli,  there  only 
wantwl,  perhaps,  those  of  the  Missionaries  of  (Charles  X. 

‘  From  the  ])receding  observations  we  may  deduce  one  important 
inference;  namely,  that  the  language  of  sacred  song  must  exist  in 
(fcrmany,  while  in  France  it  has  no  existence,  or  at  least  has  only 
just  c<»me  into  lieing ;  for  languages  are  instruments  which  undergo 
transformation  according  to  the  use  they  are  applied  to.  Foctiy 
has  hut  two  imnles  of  expressing  itself  in  French,  the  tragic  and 
the  comic  phra.se,  the  sublime  and  the  vulgar.  That  is  to  say, 
our  language  is  above  the  ]iro|H’r  style  of  the  hymn  in  one  of  its 
fonns  of  phraseology,  and  Ih*Iow  it  in  the  other,  'fhe  hymn  re¬ 
quires  a  phraseology  sim}>le  yet  dignified,  jmpular  hut  serious,  at 
once  easy  to  be  understood  and  elevated.  Alas!  I  appeal  to  all 
who  are  com])etent  to  form  an  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  their 
reply  will  Ik*,  that  the  language  which  should  unite  these  two 
conditions  is  yet  to  Ik*  created  in  France.  Some  ]>erson8  may  even 
be  disymsed  to  add,  that  it  never  will  Ik*  creatwl.  If  you  choose 
to  write  the  higher  kind  of  sacred  ]>oetry,  the  French  language 
will  adapt  itself  to  you  in  that  walk  ;  you  will  only  need  to  have 
genius  to  Income  a  Lamartine;  but  your  poi*try,  I  give  you 
warning,  will  not  be  popular :  hymns  written  in  this  style  will  Ik* 
very  l>ad  hymns.  If  then  you  choose  the  ])opular  kind  of  poetr)', 
the  greater  ]Kirt  of  the  words  in  the  Rhyming  Dictionary  will  Ik* 
at  your  disposal ;  with  nerve,  and  e.s]K*cially  with  goml  sense,  an 
indispensable  recpiisite  in  addressing  the  |H*ople,  you  will  succeed; 
but  you  will  then  produce,  1  can  predict,  songs,  not  hymns.  I 
know  not  whether  1  am  about  to  enunciate  a  paradox,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  more  easy  to  compose  in  French  a  passable  epic 
poem  than  a  goinl  hymn,  which,  as  Roileau  said  of  the  sonnet,  is 
Itself  worth  a  long  poem.  'I'he  difficulty  of  a  good  hymn  in  our 
language  is  such,  that  even  Frenchmen,  im]K*rfectIv  as  they  may  he 
anpiainteil  with  (ierman'or  Fnglish,  succeed  lK*tter  and  morcea.sily 
in  conqK)sing  hymns  in  those  foreign  tongues,  than  in  their  own. 

‘  'f  he  remarks  we  have  just  submitted  to  the  reader,  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  our  doing  justice  to  the  efforts  made,  of  late  years,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  numlK'r  of  French  hymns :  we  deem  those  efforts,  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  laudable  and  deserving  of  encouragement,  on 
account  of  the  great  obstacles  which  were  to  lie  overcome.  A 
|KMtor  of  (ieneva,  a  man  of  piety  and  talent,  M.  Malan,  has  led 
the  way  with  a  zeal  which  has  Ik'cu  crowned  with  .success ;  and  his 
hymns,  to  which  he  Immght  the  rare  and  precious  advantage  of 
com|K)sing  both  wonls  and  music  together,  have  |H>wcrfully  served 
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to  |w|nilarizc  religious  song  in  the  reformctl  communions  of  Swit- 
xcrlaiul  and  France.  We  may  expect  not  less  from  the  Collection 
which  we  have  now  to  announce.  The  airs  have  hecw  chosen, 
with  correct  judgement,  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters : 
Haydn,  Fai'r,  Beethoven,  Mosart,  and  other  composers  equally 
illustrious,  here  lend  the  melody  of  their  airs  and  the  majesty  of 
their  harmonies  to  the  effusions  of  Christian  piety.  The  hymns 
are,  for  the  most  part,  all  that  they  can  l>c  in  French.  Devotional 
sentiment,  the  life  of  faith,  exj^rience  of  tlu*  blessings  conferred 
hy  the  Christian  religion,  are  displayed  in  every  iwige.  Some 
few  are  remarkable  for  their  poetic  merit.  The  quality  which  is 
most  rare  in  this  collection,  is  the  talent  of  versification,  which, 
U'sides,  is  the  less  necessary  as  concerns  pieces  inteiuleil  to  be 
sung.  In  other  wonls,  the  authors  of  these  hymns  arc  true  Chris¬ 
tians;  among  these  Christians,  there  arc  some  ]HK'ts;  among  these 
|XH‘ts.  we  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  masters  of  versification, 
and  we  do  not  very  much  regret  their  absence. 

*  'Fhesc  “  Chatifs  Chrttiem^  the  ty|K>graphical  execution  of 
which  is  extremely  neat,  will,  we  ho])e,  Ik;  favourably  received  in 
uur  churches  and  in  our  religious  assemblies.  They  will  con- 
trihute  to  sustain  the  C'hristian  life  among  them ;  and  they  will 
have  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  developing  that  religious 
awakening  which  we  now  witness.  The  Editor  of  this  Collection 
has  deserved  well  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  invoke  upon 
his  work  every  Divine  benediction.  The  “  CVioi-r  de  Cuntiquea^ 
of  which  the  third  edition  has  just  appeared,  is  already  well  known 
to  pious  persons,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  our  recommendation. 
The  best  collections  have  lieen  laid  under  contribution  by  the 
Editor.  The  profits  of  the  sale  arc  to  be  devoted  to  the  Esta- 
hlishmcnt  at  Chatillon  sur  Loire,  designcil  for  training  school¬ 
masters.  'I'hc  purchaser  of  this  book  will  therefore  at  once  ol>- 
tain  possession  of  a  good  publication,  and  contribute  to  a  good 
undertaking.’’ 

'fluis  far  the  Beviewer  in  the  Arc/tires,  In  the  Writer's  re¬ 
marks  u}K)n  the  distinctive  character  of  the  |K»etry  of  the  northern 
and  southern  nations,  there  is,  perhaps,  something  fanciful.  The 
distinction  betwetm  the  two  kinds  of  ])oc*try  must  be  recognized ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  national  character  of  the  (rermans 
and  that  of  their  more  gay  and  volatile  neigh Imurs,  is  decided 
and  palpable.  But  the  theory  can  hardly  be  sustained,  which 
H‘ems  to  ascriln*  to  climate  and  physical  circumstances,  the  diversity 
of  character  which  is  reflected  in  the  literature  and  popular  poetry 
of  the  Germans  and  the  more  southern  nations.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  discovery  of  the  more  intellectual  sjiccies  of  poetry,  la 
inf  hue,  wiis  not  reserved  for  the  northern  nations.  Its 
earliest  s|)eeiinens  are  found  in  the  literature  of  Judea;  and  next 
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U>  the  inspirctl  |H)otr\'  of  the  Hebrews,  in  moral  sublimity,  arc  some 
of  tlic  loftier  Hights  of  the  severe  tragic  |H)etry  of  Greece.  How 
could  the  country  and  language  of  Plato  be  deficient  in  the  |)oetry 
of  the  soul  ?  On  the  otlier  hand,  what  can  be  more  completely 
sensual  than  the  poetry  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  ?  The  truth 
is,  that,  under  every  climate  and  zone,  we  find  both  tem])eraments 
of  niind,  both  species  of  pnKluction,  co-cxisting  and  sometimes 
commingling  in  the  national  character  and  literature.  The  East 
has  its  mystical  and  esoteric  poetry  as  well  as  its  voluptuous  songs. 
India  has  its  austere  Pythagorean  fdiilosophy  as  well  as  its  pan¬ 
theon,  its  .lina  as  well  as  its  Krishna.  It  is  a  serious  error  to 
imagine  that  the  creed  and  character  of  nations  are  determined  or 
shajK'd  hy  their  physical  circumstances;  the  influence  of  which, 
how  ]>owerf’ul  soever  their  operation,  as  it  were,  hi  that  is, 

in  the  absence  of  the  influence  exerted  by  }M)litical  condition  and 
religious  tenets,  are  so  easily  overborne  and  counteracted  by 
causes  more  dirt'ctly  o]HTating  u|K>n  the  moral  nature.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  shaped  by  their  creed,  not 
their  crei'd  hy  tlK‘ir  character.  Had  the  Ileformation  maintained 
itself  in  Spain  or  Italy,  as  it  did  in  Germany  and  England,  wc 
should  have  had  a  new  saercil  literature  springing  u])  under  the 
fervid  iH^ams  of  the  South,  (’astile  and  Tuscany  would  have 
]>roduecd  lK)th  their  Miltons  and  Klo])stocks,  and  their  Wetsteins 
and  Miehik'lises.  Wherever  the  inspired  volume  is  naturalized 
ill  the  vernacular  language,  and  familiarized  to  the  people,  it  must 
exert  a  jH>werful  influence,  not  merely  u|)on  the  religious  belief, 
but  even  u)H)n  the  literature  of  the  nation. 

'rhe  }H>liticid '  circumstances  under  which  Protestantism  has 
always  maintained  a  precarious  existence  in  France,  contrasted 
with  the  degree  of  religious  lilKTty  enjoyed  by  the  ProtesUmts  of 
(iermany,  will,  we  think,  sufliciently  account  for  its  never  having 
given  birth  to  a  sacred  literature  and  hymntdoyy  that  might  vie 
with  that  of  their  more  fortunate  neighlHiurs.  As  to  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  French  language,  we  scarcely  feel  competent  to 
oiler  an  opinion ;  hut  we  concur  with  the  Writer  of  the  ])rcce<ling 
remarks  in  his  fine  tdiservation,  that  languages  arc  instruments 
which  undergo  transfitrmation  according  to  the  use  they  lU'c  a|>- 
plied  to.  'rile  middle  style  In'tween  the  still’,  set  phrasixilogy  of 
French  henacs  and  the  |H»pular  idiom,  which  is,  wc  arc  told,  yet 
to  Ih'  ereatixl  in  France,  would  be  the  natural  result  of  the 
formation  of  a  Protestant  language  and  a  religious  literature.  In 
our  own  country,  wc  owe  Paradise  Lost  to  Puritanism,  Watts  to 
non-conformity,  Cow|K*r  and  Montgomery  to  the  revival  of  the 
evangt'lieal  faith.  'I'o  Cowper  has  Ix'cn  ascril>ed  the  foundation 
of  the  nuHlern  school  of  ]>oetry,  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
artilicial  style  of  Po|H',  and  the  florid,  |X)nnK)us  phraseoh»gy  of 
'riioiubon.  From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  middle  of 
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the  last  century,  the  French  set  our  fashions  in  literature  as  in 
costume.  The  time  is  come  for  repaying  our  obligations  in  a 
Utter  coinage.  France  has  hitherto  been  half  a  century  l)ehin(l 
us  in  philosophy.  It  adopted  the  metaphysics  of  liOcke  and  the 
atheism  of  llerl)crt  and  Spinoza,  when  they  were  l)eginning  to  be 
superseded  or  discarded  here.  We  must  not  then  be  surprised 
if  it  is  (»nly  just  beginning  to  import  our  purer  faith  and  more 
prt'eious  literature.  It  has  given  birth  to  its  Pope  in  lloileau,  to 
its  Thomson  in  Dc  Lille:  its  Cpwper  will  appear  hereafter. 

Wc  are  glad  to  notice  among  these  Chants  Chretiens  several 
translations,  of  well  known  hymns  in  our  own  language,  lly 
means  of  translation,  the  spirit  of  English  psalmody  is  most  likely 
to  l>e  transferred  into  French  |K)etry.  So  great  arc  the  difliculties 
of  |HH'tical  translation,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  a  trans¬ 
lated  hymn  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  }>octical  merit  of  the  present 
(’ollection  ;  but  we  think  that  our  readers  will  be  ])leased  to  have 
an  op|H»rtunity  of  com])aring  with  the  original  the  following 
imitation  of  Cowjkt's  beautiful  hymn, 

*  I  thirst,  but  not  as  once  I  did.' 

*  Seigneur,  inon  ame  est  alteree, 

Mais  cc  n'est  plus  de  vains  plaisirs. 

Par  ton  Saint  Esprit  eclairee. 

Vers  toi  se  tuurnent  ses  desirs. 

‘  A  Tasjwct  dc  ta  croix  benie,  . 

Sont  toinbes  nics  impurs  liens : 

JMes  yeux  n'ont  plus  vu  que  folic 
Dans  cc  que  j'appclais  des  biens. 

‘  A  pres  ta  grace  je  soupirc 
En  mun  cccur  fms-la  penetrer. 

Fuis  que,  soumis  a  ton  empire, 

Jc  ne  vive  que  pour  t'aimer. 

‘  O  Jesus,  tu  peux  toutc  chose ! 

Par  toi  le  desert  va  fleurir ; 

Ta  main  fera  naitre  la  rose 
Sur  un  buisson  pret  a  perir. 

‘  Bon  berger,  tu  sais  ma  faiblcssc  :  ^  ^  • 

Prends  ton  pauvre  agneau  dans  ton  sciii ; 

Et,  simtenu  par  ta  tendresse, 

11  te  suivra  jusqu'  a  la  tin.' 

The  last  verse  has  no  counterpart  in  the  original,  nor  does  it 
f|uitc  harmonize  with  the  rest.  Another  of  the  Olncy  Hymns, 
beginning,  ‘  When  I  lived  without  the  Lord,’  is  more  closely 
rendered,  and  we  shall  give  both  the  translation  and  the  original. 
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‘  While  I  livnl  without  the  Lord,  ‘  Quand  je  vivais  sans  le  Seigneur, 

If  I  might  Ik?  said  to  live.  Si  toute  fois  c  est  une  vie, 

Nothing  could  relief  afford,  Rien  ne  pouvait  rcmplir  mon  ctt‘ur. 

Nothing  satisfaction  give.  Et  toute  paix  m*  etait  ravie. 

‘  Empty  hoj^es  and  groundless  fear  ‘  Comme  une  plume  dans  les  airs 
Mov’d  by  turns  my  anxious  mind,  Au  gre  des  vents  est  ballottee, 

IJke  a  feather  in  the  air,  Ainsi  par  des  soucis  divers 

Made  the  sport  of  every  wind,  Je  sentuis  mon  ame  agiti*e, 

‘  Now  I  siH*,  whate’er  Inlide,  ‘  Maintenant,  O  Jesus!  je  vois 
All  is  well,  if  Christ  Ih‘  mine :  La  stnile  chose  necessaire. 

He  has  promised  to  provide;  Kt  c’est  de  s*aj>puyer  sur  toi, 

I  have  only  to  resign.  ('omme  un  faible  enfant  sur  sa 

mere. 

*  When  a  sense  of  sin  and  thrall  ‘  Depuis  Ic  jour  ou  tu  m’as  pris. 
Forced  me  to  the  sinner’s  Friend,  Me  delivrant  de  I’esclavage, 
lie  engaged  to  manage  all,  Tu  t’es  charge  de  mes  soucis 

My  the  way,  and  to  the  end.  Jusqu’  a  la  fin  de  mon  voyage. 

‘  ('ast,”he  said,  '‘on  me  thy  cure;  '  "  Repose-toi  done  sur  mes  soins,” 
’Tis  emaigh  that  1  am  ninh :  ^le  dit  mon  Dieu  dans  sa  Parole. 

I  will  all  thy  burdens  bear,  "  Ne  sais-je  pas  tons  tes  l)csoins? 

I  will  all  thy  wants  supply.  Et  n’est  ce  pas  moi  (pii  console? 

‘  Simply  fidlow  as  I  lead  ;  ‘  “  Suis  simplement,  (piand  je  con- 

l)o  not  reason,  but  Indieve:  duis  ; 

(’all  on  me  in  time  of  need.  Sans  raisonner  prends  confianct*: 

Tlum  shalt  surely  help  receive.”-  Tu  j)eux  compter  sur  mon  appui: 

Inv<Mjue-le  dans  ta  souffrance!” 

'  Lonl !  I  would,  I  do  submit, —  ‘  Seigneur,  je  veux  abandonner 

(fhtdly  yield  my  all  to  Thee:  Mon  sort  a  ta  volonte  sainte: 

What  thv  wisihan  seems  most  fit,  Donne  ce  (pie  tu  veux  donner. 
Must  lie  surely  In'st  for  me.  Et  je  le  recevrai  sans  crainte. 

‘  Only,  when  the  way  is  rough,  '  ^lais  si  tu  vois  mon  h’lche  canir 
Am(  the  coward  fiesh  will  start,  Sous  ta  main  murniurer  encore, 
lA*t  thy  ]»roniise  and  thy  love  Tu  lui  parleras,  lion  Sauveur, 
Cheer  and  animate  my  heart.’  Pour  qu’il  se  taise  et  qii’il  adore.’ 

Of  (’owper's  exquisite  hymn, 

‘  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blocMl,' 

two  diflercnt  versions  will  l>e  found  in  the  Chants  Chretiens^  and 
the  Chniv  de  Cafitiyars ;  but  neither  of  them  is  very  happy. 

No  names  of  authors  are  given  in  this  collection,  and  we  arc 
unable  to  distinguish  those  which  arc  new*.  The  Editors  stale, 
that,  in  publishing  this  new*  collection,  they  have  thought  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  preserve  those  versions  of  the  Psalms  which  have  l)cen 
most  happily  executed,  and  such  ancient  hymns  as  have  acquirctl 
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the  greatest  popularity.  Of  the  modem  hymns,  a  certain  number 
have  already  appeared,  and  are  here  reprinted  with  the  consent 
of  their  authors  or  of  the  editors  of  the  publications  in  which 
they  were  originally  inserted. 

‘  \Vc  might/  it  is  added,  '  have  drauii  more  largely  from  the 
“  Chanis  de  Sion'*  of  M.  IMalaii ;  but  we  have  been  unwilling  to  avail 
ourselves  otherwise  than  sparingly  of  the  express  ]>erniivSsion  which  the 
Author  s(^  readily  granted.  That  work,  which  on  so  many  grounds 
roconmiends  itself  to  Christians,  ap|>eared  to  us  to  form  a  whole  of 
itself;  and  we  have  therefore  confined  ourselves  to  bturowing  from  it  u 
very  small  number.  The  hymns  entirely  new  in  this  Collection  are 
very  numerous.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  friends  who  agree  with 
us  in  a])])reeiating  the  great  advantages  of  uniting  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  the  experiences  of  many  Christians.  For,  if  such  a  collection 
tiuiiht  to  be  the  echo  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  desirable  also,  that  it 
should  he  the  echo  of  the  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  should 
re|H‘at  the  word  of  God  as  it  has  been /c/Z,  tlirough  successive  ages,  by 
different  Christians ;  that  it  should,  so  to  speak,  re])rtKliice  their  accent. 
Kach  hymn  appears  to  us  to  be  a  voice  raised  in  the  name  of  the  thou- 
sjuids  of  disciples  who  have  been  the  most  ch»sely  allied  to  the  author 
in  character  and  circumstances ;  and  all  these  voices  united,  when 
millions  of  other  voices  sliall  come  to  join  with  them,  will  f(>rm,  in 
siune  sort,  that  hymn  of  the  Universal  Church,  of  which  some  strains 
were  heard  by  the  Apostle  John.* 

This  is  a  beautiful  idea ;  and  even  now,  the  true  succession 
and  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  arc  displayed  in  nothing  more 
conspicuously  tlian  in  the  hymns  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
from  church  to  church,  from  language  to  language,  and  in  which 
(’hristians  of  different  communions  are  found  maintaining,  in 
^pite  of  their  various  modes,  a  uniformity  of  letter,  as  well  as  of 
.‘i|)irit  in  their  worship.  In  the  hymnology  of  the  Church,  the 
multitude  of  those  who  l>elieve,  how  divided  soever  in  sect,* seem 
to  have  all  things  common.  But  why  obscure  this  delightful  fact 
by  concealing  the  names  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  this 
common  stock  ?  In  our  own  Collections,  it  is  honourable  to  the 
Utter  spirit  of  our  age,  to  see  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  l)od- 
dridge,  Wesley  and  Montgomery  admitted  into  the  Psalmody  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  indiscriminately  blended  with  those 
of  Merrick,  Kenn,  Ileber,  and  Noel.  The  suppression  of  the 
names,  however,  is  a  concession  to  bigotry,  which  conceals  and 
Weakens  the  force  of  the  testimony  thus  l)orne  to  the  OnVness  of 
the  Church.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that,  if  the  hymn  Ikj  excellent, 
it  matters  not  who  was  the  writer.  The  hymns  written  by  de¬ 
parted  saints,  or  which  were  sung  by  those  who  have  already 
*  crossed  the  Hood,'  form  one  link  iK'tween  the  Church  militant 
and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  Nor  is  it  |K)ssihle  for  the 
niost  sectarian  spirit  not  to  be  in  some  degree  softened  and  con- 
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cilinteil  by  findinp^  the  universal  language  of  devotion  spoken, 
with  scarcely  a  dilfcrencc  of  accent,  l»y  members  of  other  com¬ 
munions.  The  ycry  tunes,  too,  that  have  Wn  com|)osed  by 
Luther,  or  Milton,  or  some  venerated  servant  of  Goil,  or  that  we 
know  to  have  been  sung  by  armies  of  confessors  or  bands  of 
saintly  exiles,  to  have  resounded  in  the  edifices  where  our  fathers 
worshipjH'd,  or  to  have  cheered  the  solitary  hours  and  dying 
moments  of  the  pious  who  have  gone  lK*fore,  have  a  charm  Wyond 
that  of  mere  melodv. 

In  the  present  C’ollection,  we  find  several  psalm-tunes  by  Wil. 
liam  Franc,  lK*aring  the  date  of  155*2;  and  others  by  Henry 
Scheidemann,  Neumarek,  and  Severus  (iastorius,  of  the  seven- 
ti'enth  century;  also,  Luther's  well-known  hymn,  and  several 
ancient  German  airs.  With  these  are  blended  more  mcHlern  eom- 
|>osilions  by  Haydn,  Handel,  IMeyel,  Viotti,  Heethoven,  Wehbe, 
llomiansky,  Jcc.,  and  several  tunes  composed  expressly  for  the 
words;  among  which  are  several  very  sweet  com]>osition8  by  M. 
Malan  and  M.  Host.  We  do  not  think  the  airs  Iwrrowed  from 
the  works  of  the  great  com|K>sers  above  mentioned  in  all  cases 
happily  adapted  ti>  the  words.  The  dead  march  in  Saul  is  inju¬ 
diciously  chosen  for  a  version  of  the  ciiid  Fsalm ;  a  canfiyue  for 
La.ster  is  set  to  the  music  of  Luther's  awful  hymn,  ‘  (ireat  (iod, 
what  do  1  si'c  and  hear';  and  with  an  etpial  disregard  of  Iwlh 
rhythm  and  the  character  of  the  melody,  Handel's  touching  air, 

‘  He  was  eyes  unto  the  blind,'  is  chosen  for  a  hymn  of  which  we 
give  the  first  verse : — 

vons-nous,  frercs,  levons-noiis, 

Car  voici  notrt'  Maitrc. 

11  est  ininuit,  voici  rK])oux : 

Jrsus  Christ  va  paraitre.’ 

As  we  are  noticing  the  flaws  in  this  otherwise  l)eautiful  selec¬ 
tion  of  ineliKlies,  we  may  as  well  express  our  astonisliment  that  a 
single  air  only  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  and  that  one 
by  no  means  well  adapted  for  psidmoily ;  and  that  the  treasures 
t»f  Continental  SaiTcd  Music  should  seem  to  lx?  so  little  known  to 
the  Falitors,  that  the  name  of  Haydn,  without  any  distinction  of 
('hristian  name,  is  subjoined  to  the  compositions  of  Michiud  and 
of  Joseph.  In  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Fiditors,  Mr.  Latrobe's  in¬ 
valuable  selections  from  the  Works  of  the  great  foreign  ('om- 
]H»st'rs. 

'To  rctuni  to  the  Cun/n/mw.  Among  other  estimable  men  who 
have  conlrilmtctl  to  the  revival  and  imj>rovemcnt  of  French 
Fsalmixly,  Felix  Neff  deserves  honourable  mention.  W’e  find  in 
tliis  I'oUcxnion,  a  hymn  of  his,  ‘  AV  te  demivs  pitinty  SionT  of 
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which  Mr.  MtHitgomcry  has  furnished  a  translation^.  Wc 
tihouhl  have  Ik'oii  glad  to  know  whether  any  others  are  hy  the 
Ajwsilc  of  the  French  Alps.  Not  having  Al.  Malan's  “  Songs 
of  /ion'”  at  Imnd,  we  arc  unable  to  detect  his  contributions;  but 
there  is  a  very  ]>leasing  version  of  Psalm  xxxiv.,  the  air  for 
which  (No.  xcv.)  is  his  composition,  and,  wc  presume,  the  words 
also.  There  is  a  free,  but,  u})on  the  whole,  happy  version  of  a 
veiy’  iliflicult  Psalm,  the  Ixxxviith.  In  general,  the  versions  are 
fW'hle  from  diffuseness.  The  reader  will  be  pleased,  we  think, 
with  the  following  specimen. 

PsAUMR  eXXX. 

1 .  *  Accablc  dc  tristi'sse, 

Dans  mes  profonds  ennuis, 

A  toi  soul  jc  m*adrcsMc 
F.t  les  jours  et  h^  units. 

(vraml  Dieu  !  prote  roreilli* 

A  mes  cris  eclatuns  ! 

Qne  ma  voix  te  reveille : 

Seigneur  !  il  cn  cst  temps. 

2.  ‘  Si  ta  rigueur  extreme 

Non  peches  veut  compter, 

()  Aliijestf  supreme ! 

Qui  ]>ourra  subsistcr  ? 

Alais  ta  juste  colere 
Fait  j)lHce  a  ta  bonte, 

A  tin  Gu'on  te  revere 
'  Avee  humilitL\ 

*  Kn  Dieu  je  me  console 
Dans  mes  plus  grands  mallieurs  ; 

Sa  divine  Parole 
A]Kiisi*  mes  douleurs. 

Mon  cceiir  vers  lui  regarde 
Drulant  d’un  saint  amour, 

Plus  matin  que  la  garde 
Qui  devance  le  jour. 

4.  *  Qu’  Israel  sur  Dieu  fonde 
Fu  tout  temps  son  appui ! 

Kn  lui  la  grt'tce  abonde  ; 

Le  secours  vient  de  lui. 

De  toutes  nos  otfensi's  ,  ^  „ 

11  nous  rachetcra  : 

De  toutes  nos  soutfrances 
11  nous  delivrera.’ 

There  is  a  free  but  not  very  happy  version  of  the  xxiiid  Psalm, 
(crin/.  152,)  and  a  more  literal  one  in  the  “  Choix  de  C'antiques.'’ 

•  Sei*  Kcli'clic,  July  18.‘kl,  p.  57*  (Vol.  X.  N.8.) 
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Ihir  reailcrs  will  Ik*  hotter  plea#»o<l  with  the  following  simple 
MUnia-s,  which  happily  imitate  the  metaphor  without  adhering  to 
the  form  of  the  Psalm. 

*  Je  no  connais  jms  la  clisette, 

Car  r/Kteniel  est  mon  iKTger ; 

Je  suis  garde  par  na  hoiilette, 

Kt  jc  ne  crairiH  aiiciin  danger. 

*  (>  Jesns !  eii  toi  je  m*a»s!ire ; 

Hrnipli  <le  paix,  rinm  Cfpiir  te  suit 
Dans  la  voie  etraite,  inais  sure, 

(Jui  seule  uti  vrai  repM  conduit. 

*  Tu  donnas  et  rejjris  ta  vie 
Pour  le  Hidiit  dc;  t(»n  trou|N*au  ; 

Kt  jamai.H  dc  ta  lM*rgerie 

Tu  ne  rejMiiiHsiiH  un  agneau. 

*  Kteriiel,  avec  con  fiance 
Je  me  suis  retire  vers  toi. 

Tu  ne  romps  pas  ton  alliance  ; 

Augineiite  done  ma  faiblc  foi !  ’ 

'rhe  general  character  of  these  (  anftqnes  is  not  so  well 
adapt(*il  for  congregational  singing  as  for  private  and  domestic 
worship ;  and  some  of  them  savour  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  of 
the  mysticism  of  Madame  dc  (iuion.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  have  been  much  pleased  and  interested  with  this  Collection, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  new  era,  not  only  in  French  Psalmody, 
hut  in  the  annals  of  a  Church  which  has  produced  in  other  days 
its  reformers  and  martyrs.  Long  has  this  sister  Church  of  tlic 
Reformation  lain  either  prostrate  and  bleeding  under  persecution, 
or  dormant  through  lethargy  ;  hut  she  is  now  at  length  apparently 
awaking  to  *  put  on  strength,  to  put  on  her  iK'autiful  garments.' 

Art.  11.  1.  Reasons  for  Attachment  and  Conformity  to  the  Church  if 

England.  By  the  Rev.  K.  Meek,  Rector  of  Brixton  Dcverill, 
Wilts.  S,*cimd  Kdition,  revised,  a>rrected,  and  enlarged.  12mo., 
pp.  xxiv.  Ik  Ml.  Price  5j. 

«.  I. cities  to  a  Dissenting  Minister,  of  the  Congregational  Independent 
l><*nomi nation,  containing  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  that  Stct, 
and  the  Author’s  Reasons  for  leaving  it,  and  conforming  to  the 
C’hurch  of  Kngland.  lU*  L.  S.  E.  12mo.  pp.  37^.  London,  1334. 

3.  7  he  Scriptural  Provision  for  the  ^laintenancc  and  Propagation  <f 

Christianity^  stated;  and  the  LanA'ulness  and  \ecessity  of  £x- 
clusive  t.cclesiasiical  Estahlishments,  examined :  a  Sermon,  preached 
in  Zion  i  ha|H*l,  Atterclitfe,  on  Lord’s  Dav,  Feb.  23rd,  1834.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  \\  .  H.  Pritchard.  8vo.  pp.  3t».  18^14. 

4.  The  (  oMKcaioK  hetn  een  Church  and  State  un  folded  ;  in  an  Essay. 
Bv  C».  Barn>\v  Kidd,  Minister  of  K\ie-Stn*et  ChaiK‘1,  MacclcsficJcl. 

pp.  32.  UvU. 
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X  letters  on  Church  Kshihlithmcufs,  in  /iV/>/v  fo  the  l\etK  Hu^h 
SlunrlL  Fiy  William  ]M‘Ki»rnm ,  Miiiisr<*r  in  the  S(»4»t(*h  S4»ce«>iion 
CI»a|M'l,  I-loytl  Stret‘l,  Manclu‘ster.  Jl2in<».  |ip.  34.  1334. 

*  l^LKSSKl),  thrice  hU's.^cd,  shall  that  man  l»r  in  my  esteem, 

*  whom  (lod  shall  honour  in  unitit)g  his  church.  1  Imd 
,  rather  he  the  ha])py  instrument  in  advancing  sueli  n  cnus<\ 

*  tbouffh  1  laid  hut  tlie  smallest  stone  in  the  walls  of  the  temple 

*  of  peace*,  than  enjoy  all  the  fame  of  all  the  statesmen,  and  wnr- 
‘  riors,  and  ])hilosophcrs,  and  poets,  and  orat(»r:s  who,  hy  eon- 

*  ferring  temporal  l^enefits  on  their  species,  have  ever  attrac'ted 

*  the  admiration  of  mankind  ;  for  the  union  of  the  church  is  the 
‘  sum  of  hunuin  blessedness ;  and  the  highest  object  at  which 

*  human  wisdom  and  human  charity  can  aim,  is  to  bring  every 
‘  man  to  the  vital  confession,  “  I  am  not  of  Paul,  nor  of  Apollos, 

*  nor  of  C'ephas,  hut  t)f  Christ.*'' ' 

Such  is  the  declaration  adopted  hy  the  llevcrend  Rector  of 
Brixton  Deverill,  from  ‘  an  esteemed  wTitcr  and  minister  of  the 
‘  Kstahlishment’;  and  who  Ciin  refuse  his  approbation  to  tlie 
])ious,  conciliatory,  and  cliaritahle  attempt  which  language  like 
this  seems  to  promise  ?  Before  we  proceed,  liowevcr,  to  examine 
the  claim  of  ]Slr.  Meek  to  the  benediction  due  to  the  man  actu¬ 
ated  hy  so  ]nire  and  holy  an  aim,  we  must  Ik*  allowed  to  correct 
the  reference  made  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  the  al>ove 
inaccurate  citation.  It  is  clear,  from  the  ])a8sage  in  question, 
(1  Cor.  i.  12,)  that  those  were  equally  regarded  by  the  A])08tle 
as  schismatics,  who  said,  “  I  am  of  ('hrist."  'J'his  has  liecn  a 
stumhlingddock  to  some  critics,  who  have  siqiposed  there  must 
have  crept  in  an  erroneous  reading.  But  the  question  w'hich 
immediately  follows,  “  Is  Christ  divided?"  proves  that  the  ])re8ent 
reading  is  genuine: — tj,  d.  ‘  Thou  who  sayest,  I  am  of  Cdirist," 
‘  art  thou  only  a  Christian.^  Is  the  body  of  Christ  divided.^  Por 
‘  hy  that  assumption  of  being  peculiarly  of  (3iri.st,  thou  dividest 
‘  against  those  who  are  of  Paul  or  of  (*epha.s.  Dost  thou  then 

*  deny  that  they  too  art'  of  (3irist?  If  so,  thou  art  the  veriest 
‘  and  nn)st  intolerant  schismatic  of  all.’  'J'hus  may  the  ))assage 
U*  fairly  paraphrased.  Or,  if  we  might  lx*  allowed  to  accominodute 
the  language  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  times,  the  s])irit  of 
the  A])o.stlc’s  argument  would  lx*  ex})ressed  in  some  such  terms 
as  the  following : — ‘  It  hath  been  declared  to  me  that  there  are 
‘  party  contests  among  you.  I  hear  this,  that  one  says,  1  am  a 
‘  Calvinist ;  another,  I  am  a  Wesleyan  ;  a  third,  I  am  a  Bap- 
‘  tist;  a  fourth,  I  belong  to  the  Church.  What,  can  the  (3iurc]i 
‘  of  (^hrist  be  dividwl?  Was  Wesley  crucilietl  for  you,  or  were 
‘  you  Imptized  in  the  name  of  Calvin  or  Arminius?’ 

What  if,  in  answer  to  the  customary  boast  of  the  Kpiscopalian, 
‘  I  am  a  Churchman,*  the  Dissenter  should  reply,  ‘  But  I  am  a 
‘  (’hristian,* — would  not  the  implk*d  inference  Im*  justly  resented. 
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natncly,  that  thi*  (’hurchman  was  not  a  Christian?  Yet,  there  is 
not  more  of  party  spirit  and  illibenility  in  the  one  assiimption, 
than  ill  the  other.  'Phe  soi-disfint  (^'hurchman  excludes  the 
Dissenter  fnira  the  ('hurch  of  Christ;  the  mindUnnt  Christian 
means  in  effect  hut  the  same  thing.  To  apply  the  terra  Church, 
cxclu.sively  and  distinctively,  to  a  section  of  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful  in  any  ])lacc  or  country, — a  section  politu^Uy  sepn. 
rated  from  their  fellow-memlHTs  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
is  to  1)0  guilty  of  scliismatically  dividing  the  ('hurch.  AViih 
this  every  ('hurchman  is  chargeable,  who  denies  that  the  millions 
of  bis  fellow-subjects,  holding  the  same  Protestant  faith,  but 
worsbi])ping  in  other  buildings  than  those  miscalled  churches, 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  l*rotcstant  Church  of  England,  the 
('liurch  of  God  in  England. 

The  ('hurcbman  complains,  not  without  reason,  of  the  offen¬ 
sive  assumption  involved  in  the  name  of  l^nitarian,  by  which  the 
followers  of  Prit'stley  choose  to  designate  their  misbelief,  because 
it  seems  to  imply,  that  they  alone  acknowledge  the  essential 
Cnity  of  the  Godhead.  Evangelical  Dissenters  have  not  less 
reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mere  fact  of  wor¬ 
shipping  in  a  church,  rather  than  in  a  chapel,  is  made  the 
ground  of  assuming  an  a])pcllation  which  ought  to  be  common 
ti)  all  the  memlK'rs  of  Christ's  Church.  To  be  a  Churchman 
was  a  distinction  formerly  denial  to  the  layman:  in  Po])ish  times, 
it  was  synonymous  with  clergyman.  It  is  now  confined  to  those 
who  are  of  the  king's  Churcli,  having  iK'come,  instead  of  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  a  political  distinction.  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
grosser  or  more  dangerous  misnomer,  it  were  difficult  to  say. 
'Phe  Uomunist  uses  the  word  church  as  synonymous  with  the 
sacerdotal  hierarchy,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  Head;  the  Church- 
of-Englandist  uses  it  as  synonymous  with  the  Establishment  of 
which  the  king  is  the  bead.  'Po  bestow'  on  apolitical  estate  or  esta¬ 
blishment  the  name  of  a  ('hurch,  is  to  j)crvert  aud  profane  the 
scriptural  word,  not  less  than  to  restrict  it  to  a  Popish  priesthotnl. 

.\gain  :  there  is  not  a  more  sectarian  appellation  than  the  one 
whicli  is  Ixirrowed  from  tbe<vi//<o//r/7(/of  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
No  ('hristians  are  so  little  catholic  as  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  from  Protestants  by  that  ap[x*llation.  Yet,  our  brother 
Protestants  of  the  I'.stablishmcnt  have  little  reason  to  complain 
of  iH'ing  stigmatized  by  the  Papists  as  schismatics  from  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  ('hurch,  while  they  ]H'rsist  in  characterizing  Dissenters  as 
schismatics  from  the  tnie  churchmanship  of  our  common  faith. 

'Phe  Established  Church,  viewed  as  a  religious  Ixidy,  is  but 
one  among  several  non-esmblisbed  C’hurcbes  of  the  Protestant 
f.iilli  in  liiis  country.  'Pbe  Moravian  Church,  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  the  Evangelical  Nonconformist  ('hurch,  are,  as  much 
as  the  Episcopal  Church,  integral  parts  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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Uiul  In  ceasing  to  be  an  ICstabliKbineiit,  llic  iavourcil  ilenomi-^ 
nation  would  not  cease  to  be  a  (nuircb,  but  would  still  retain 
cverv  attribute  which  properly  Mongs  to  such  an  institution. 
Yet,  owing  to  the  vulgar  error  which  the  assumption  of  Kpisco- 
I»alian8  have  served  to  ])er])ctiuite  till  it  has  become  rooted  in 
our  language,  the  essentials  of  the  Church  have  come  to  be 
placed  in  its  ])olitical  accidents,  so  that  to  release  the  Christian  mi¬ 
nistry  from  its  bondage  to  State-craft,  and  to  recover  the  rights  of 
('hrisfs  congregation  from  feudal  usurpation,  is  considered  as 
pulling  down  and  destroying  the  Church. 

If  secular  ])rejudicc  did  not  blind  the  strongest  eyes,  or  at  least 
distort  the  vision,  it  would  be  seen,  that,  till  the  )M>litical  sectari¬ 
anism  engendered  by  a  State  Establishment  be  removed,  which 
has  priKluced  this  vicious  phraseology,  the  religious  union  of  the 
(  hurch  is  impracticable.  What  has  dissolved  ‘  the  Imnd  of  cha- 
‘  ritv  which  unites  the  genuine  followers  of  Christ  in  distinction 
‘from  the  world,’  but  tlie  bond  of  alliance  with  the  world,  which 
unites  the  ])olitical  (’hurch  in  opposition  to  all  who  do  not  wear 
llie  same  state  livery  ?  'Die  very  terms  by  which  the  Imnd  of 
(’hristian  unity  was  wont  to  be  denoted,  are  now,  as  UolnTt  Hall 
has  remarked,  ‘  exclusively  employed  to  exj)ress  a  preililection  for 
‘  a  sect.’  The  secular  Imnd  has  almost  superseded  the  spiritual ; 
hence,  in  the  words  (Miurch  and  Churchman,  the  religious  idea  is 
merged  in  the  political.  We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
in  a  tract  lying  before  us,  entitled  “  I  am  a  Churchman.  Ii>- 
tended  particularly  for  the  younger  and  more  unlearned  members 
of  the  C'hurch  of  England,  lly  the  Rev.  H.  Stowell,  M.A.’’ 
(Manchester,  11134,  Priee  Id.  or  ^s,  per  100.)  The  tenth  reason 
put  into  the  mouth  of  ‘  the  more  unlearned  members  ’  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  is  as  follows: — 

‘  I  am  a  Churchman — Iwcausc  the  Scripture  tells  nie  to  l)c  subject 
to  the  “  Powers  that  be;”  the  Church  to  which  I  l>eloug  is  supported 
hy  the  (iovernmeiit  under  winch  I  live ;  that  (lovernnieut,  whilst  it 
|H*rniit8,  dm's  not  sanction  Dissent ;  as  a  conscientious  suhjc'ct,  there¬ 
fore,  I  cannot,  without  the  strongest  reasons,  abandon  the  Established 
f’hurch.' 

Very  unlearned,  indeed,  must  be  the  man,  woman,  or  child, 
who  is  im])08cd  upon  by  such  a  reason  as  this.  Wotdd  Mr. 
Stowell  venture  to  say  in  plain  words,  that  St.  Paul  teaches  obe¬ 
dience  to  heathen  rulers,  (the  powers  spoken  of,)  in  the  matter  of 
religious  belief?  If  not,  why  aoes  he  thus  wrest  Scripture  from 
its  true  import?  If  religious  conformity  to  the  Church  8up|)orted 
by  the  State,  be  a  part  of  civil  oliedicnce,  every  man’s  common 
Hnse  must  teach  him,  that  this  must  be  as  muen  the  duty  of  a 
conscientious  subject  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  in  England.  The 
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savinjj  clausr,  ‘  without  the  stronjjest  rraHonn,'  i.s  worth  iiothini* 
for  there  can  Ik*  no  siillici«*nt  reasiuiK  for  acting  eontrary  to  Si*ri|i! 
ture.  Such  a  ])urely  |)olitical  reason  for  cinhraeing  the  Christian 
faith,  however,  the  Apostles  woulil  have  dejirecated  with  abhor¬ 
rence,  as  vitiatinj^  altogether  the  motives  of  the  professetl  U'lievtT 
— as  a  rendering  to  (’esar  the  things  that  are  (iod’s.  'Fhat  pious 
ministers  of  the  Kstahlishinent  should  inculcate  faith  and  olnxli- 
ence  to  ('hrisfs  ordinances  upon  such  grounds,  and  hy  such 
motivies,  is  a  striking  and  melancholy  ])r(M)f  of  the  ascendancy  of 
siHrular  considerations  induced  hy  their  connexion  with  the  State. 

The  religion  of  tlic  New  'i’estament  hinds  all  the  meinliers  of 
the  Church  of  (’hrist  to  “  pray  for  kings  and  all  in  authority," 
to  honour  kings  and  governors,  to  Ik*  subject  to  the  civil  |K)wer, 
whatever  he  the  form  of  government  or  the  religion  4)f  the  sove- 
ri'ign  ;  hut  does  it  any  where  teach  the  duty  of  embracing  the 
king's  religion,  or  of  lK*longing  to  (’esar's  Church?  Mr.  Stow, 
ell's  words  would  seem  to  imply  this,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
truth. 

Hut,  if  the  fiovernment  sanction  of  a  religion  or  a  church  were 
indeed  an  evangelical  or  worthy  motive  for  embracing  it,  we  might 
urge,  on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  that  (iovernment  does  wo/  hardy 
|)ermit;  it  protects  Dissenters;  and  to  protect  is  to  sanction.  To 
deny  that  Dissent  is  sanctioned  hy  (iovernment,  when  Dissenting 
ministers  are,  in  that  capacity,  received  by  the  Sovereign  on  his 
throne,  and  when  they  enjoy,  as  ministers  of  religion,  various  civil 
immunities,  is  tt)  a.ssert  what  is  at  palpable  variance  with  fact. 
The  Kstablished  (  hurch  enjoys  a  preference, — an  unjust  pre¬ 
ference,  but  not  an  exclusive  sanction.  Were  it  otherwise,  con- 
.scientious  subjects  of  other  denominations  ought  not  to  rest  till 
they  had  obtained  the  sanction  to  which  they  feel  to  Ik*  entitlwl; 
and  Mr.  Stow  ell  has  given  a  |K)litical  reason  for  iK'ing  a  C’hurch- 
inan,  which  anudy  justifies  all  the  anxiety  of  the  Dissenters  to 
obtain  the  recognition  of  their  claims.  To  be  content  with  less 
than  the  unt'quivocal  sanction  and  countenance  of  Cioveniment, 
would  Ik*,  according  to  Mr.  Stowell's  argument,  to  acknowledge 
themselves  ]K>litical  otfenders,  and  to  recognize  the  justice  of  |>enal 
disqualifications  and  prejudices  that  o]K*rate  to  their  social  disad¬ 
vantage.  If  it  Ik*  true,  that  Dissent,  which  ha.s,  at  no  cost  to  the 
State,  covered  the  land  with  places  of  worship,  with  scluads  for 
the  chiidit'ii  of  the  }HH>r,  with  asscK'iations  t)f  iK'nevolencc  and  re¬ 
ligious  zeal,  to  which  the  revival  of  ri'ligion  within  the  Kstablish- 
meut  is  itself  attributable,  which  is,  on  the  same  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple,  planting  missionaries  on  every  short*, — if  this  is  still  only 
jK*rmiitetl,  not  sanctioiuxl  by  Cu>vernment,  it  cannot  be  that  such 
a  (iovernment  acts  a  just  or  wise  part;  and  the  enlightencil 
|)atriot  must  desirt*  to  st*e  every  obstacle  reinovetl,  which  prevents  • 
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full  justice  from  Ix'inp  done  to  tlioso  to  whom  l>oth  Government 
aiul  tlu'  country  arc  so  deeply  indebted  for  their  unpatronized 
laNnirs. 

liut  the  religious  zeal  and  pious  labours  of  Dissenting  Ministers 
*nd  cliurcbes  are  viewed  with  dis])lacency  and  jealous  alarm,  not 
bv  i  'y  overnineiit,  but  by  tlie  Church  established.  The  ]>olitician 
cannot  fail  to  a])])reciate  their  value  and  importance  ;  it  is  the 
ccck'siastic  only  who  (piarrels  with  the  good  that  is  done  without 
the  pale  of  his  own  communion,  and  who  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
State  to  re])ress  and  discourage  the  services  of  those  w  ho  follow 
not  bis  mode.  In  former  times,  the  Government  lias  tm)  much  im¬ 
plicated  itself  in  the  internal  feuds  of  the  Church,  and,  by  its  in- 
tcnneddling,  has  inflamed  the  animosity.  I>ut  Governments,  as 
veil  as  nations,  are  growing  wiser ;  and  hence  the  cry.  The  Cliurch 
is  in  danger,  'i'hc  Established  Church,  which  has  liithcrto  taken 
her  stand,  not  on  the  superior  efficiency,  not  on  the  purity  of  her 
discijdine,  not  on  her  evangelical  labours,  hut  on  anticpiity,  pre- 
scri]nion,  and  the  exclusive  sanction  of  the  Sttite,  feels  this  ground 
giving  way  beneath  her.  Dissent,  hitherto  hut  tolerated,  is  Ik»- 
ginning  to  he  more  directly  sainctioned.  Hence  the  clamour 
raised  hv  conservative  bigotry  against  a  Ileforming  Ctovernment 
and  the  Ue])resentatives  of  the  reo])le.  'J'he  eye  of  the  C'hurch 
is  evil,  because  the  Ciovernment  is  good ;  and,  forgetful  of  their 
own  lessons,  the  clergy,  im])aticnt  of  subjection  to  the  powers  that 
Ih\  are  loyal  only  to  tlie  ])owers  that  were,  and  vainly  wish  to  re- 
cal  the  golden  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  a  DissenteEs  dog 
durst  not  wag  his  tail  without  an  ecclesiastical  license. 

‘  1  am  a  Cliiirchman,’  says  the  llev.  Mr.  Stowell,  ‘  hecaiise  the 
‘  Scripture  tells  me  to  l)c  subject  to  the  Powers  that  Ik*.'  'Phis  is 
turning  Scri])ture  topsy-turvy  !  Would  St.  ]*aul  have  taught  an 
‘  unlearned  CMuirchman '  to  say,  ‘  I  am  a  C'hristian,  heeaubc  my 
‘religion  teaches  me  to  he  subject  to  the  JNiwers  that  he'?  Or 
would  he  not  have  rather  tauglit  him  to  say,  ‘  I  am  subject  to 
‘the  Powers  that  Ik*,  lK*cause  I  am  a  C'hristian'?  'J'hc  Scripture 
bases  lovalty  in)on  religion :  our  Churchman  makes  religion  to 
rest  upon  loyalty,  'i'liis  is  making  sad  work  with  both.  For, 
after  all,  the  common  |)cople  are  becoming  too  clear-sighted  to  be 
im|)o8ed  u]iOn  by  this  8])urious  warrant  for  their  faith.  They  have 
learned  that  Cfoveniinent  supports  many  things  which  are  of  little 
Unefit  to  them,  and  therefore  they  require  some  l)etter  sanction 
than  (iovernment  su])port,  to  authenticate  the  claims  of  a  Church 
to  their  implicit  obedience.  They  have  ceased  to  regard  tithes 
as  the  holy  credentials  of  an  a|)ostolic  ministry ;  and  strange  to 
‘'*ay,  the  religious  teachers  who  come  to  them  divestwl  of  all 
K'cular  authority,  without  any  Government  cmiimission,  are  tlie 
only  ones,  generally  speaking,  which  make  their  way  among  the 
«<>rking  classes.  \Vliat  is  more,  while  the  clergy,  who  demand 
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contomuty  to  the  F>tihli-<hmoT»t  in  tlic  name  of  the  State,  fuul 
themHelves  unable  to  retain  the  poymlation  of  rural  distrietK  in 
suhonlination  to  even  the  civil  government,  the  MetlwKlist  and 
other  Dis'^entinj]^  teaeliern,  who  inni-it  upon  civil  ol>ecliencc  in  the 
iiiune  of  R(*lijrion,  not  upon  religion  as  a  part  of  civil  ol)edience, 
succeed,  wherever  their  conf^rej^ations  are  numerous,  in  maintain- 
inj^  «»rder  ami  tranquillity.  'Finis,  then,  the  Fstahlishment  policy, 
the  Church- and- Sute  sysu  m,  which  reverses  the  Apostolic  nuKle, 
is  clenuinKtrateil  hy  facts  to  he  a  failure,  as  it  is  in  theory  a  hluiuler. 
Mr.  StowcU's  political  reason  for  hein^  a  (’hurchman  is  not  only 
an  iinMiund  one,  hut  it  is  worth  nothing  for  his  purpose,  for  it  is 
scout4‘<l  hy  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

His  other  twelve  Hea.sons,  which  we  cannot  now  atop  par¬ 
ticularly  to  notice,  may  he  hriefly  summed  up  as  follows:  ‘  I  am 
('iiTiacif M AN,'  because  ‘  my  .Mother  (  hurch  is  old;' — liecausc 
I  know  of  no  blotter; — U'cause  the  primitive  (’hurch  ha<l  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  very  much  like  ours;  (though  how  St.  Paul 
came  to  leave  priests  out  of  his  salutation,  Phil.  i.  1.,  I  cannot 
t4*ll;) — iMM'ause  no  Church  has  produced  more  able  cham]Mons 
ami  martyrs; — because  no  (’hurch  surpasses  ours  in  moderation 
ami  charity  ; — l:)ecause  the  Kstahlished  Church  is  remarkahlc  for 
tile  care  she  has  uken  to  provide  for  the  young,  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  a  catechism  which  makes  them  to  lie  all  mcmlicrs  of 
Christ  ami  children  of  (jikI,  and  that  ‘  most  useful  rite  of  C’on- 
Hrmation  ; ' — Ix'cause  ^  I  lind  nothing  like  the  liturgy  for  public 
‘  worsiiip  ; ' — bt?cause  Nuir  (’hurch  does  so  honour  the  lliblc,’  that 
she  never  likes  it  to  go  unattended  by  the  praycr-l>ook  as  a  guard 
of  honour; — •because  I  love  unity;' — liecause  the  Estahlishinent 
is  S4»  much  hateti  by  the  intidel  and  other  had  people ; — ‘  because 
‘  I  see  tliat  (Imi  is  blessing  our  Church,'  by  reviving  his  work  in 
the  midst  of  her; — becaus4\  ‘though  my  Church  has  many 

•  faults,  other  C  hristian  bodies  have  many  blemishes  also ;  and  I 
‘  feed  persuaded  too,  that,  since  God  is  purifying  the  Estahlish- 

•  ment,  her  principal  impt'rfections  will  he  done  away.'  Wc  have 
not  tile  slightest  wi.sh  to  disturb  the  uuleanieil  Churchman's  at- 
Ucliment  to  his  own  ('hurch,  ami  will  therefore  leave  him  in 
«piiet  poHsession  of  tlu^e  twelve  most  ct>gent  and  invincible 
Reasiins.  VVe  woulil  only  take  the  lilierty  of  suggesting,  that 
several  of  them  axe  Uirrow  cd  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
would  be  equally  available  as  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  unity  of 
the  more  ancient  Grandmother  C'hurch. 

Wc  must  now  turn  to  Mr.  Meek's  Reasons  for  Attachment  and 
('onformity  to  the  ('hurch  of  Kiiglaiul,  which  we  find,  at  p. 
summarily  c\prcsst*tl  as  follows. 

•  The  Church  of  Knglaiul,  of  all  the  members  of  the  universal  tnif 
church,  apiKsirn  to  the  writer  to  prestuit  the  only  centre  around  which 
t'hristians  m  this  cimntry  c.in  rally  and  unite.  Her  articles  of  faith 
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as  a  Rtnniliird  (»f  unity  ;  sho  onjoitis  no  tonus  of  n»TuTu union  which 
arr  sinful  and  anti-soriptural ;  sho  ?MK»ures  to  the  people  the  fullofit 
measure  of  Scriptural  instruction  ;  she  is  ostahlishod  hy  that  authority 
to  which  C'hristiaus  arc  required  to  he  suhjeot  ;  she  is  the  Inwltf  from 
w'hich  all  otiier  denoiuinations  have  spriitii;  and  K(qmrute<l  ;  and  them^h 
last  named,  it  is  not  the  least  among  her  nmiiv  inten‘sling  claims; — 
(iisl  is  a*iih  iier,  and  in  a  remarkahle  maiiiier  hitting  her  miniatera, 
to  the  revival  of  religion  in  our  own  land,  and  for  the  extension  of  iu 
triunijihs  throughout  the  world.’ 

All  this  np]>caTs  so  clear  to  the  Writer,  that  lie  is  quite  at  a 
Kiss  to  conceive  how  any  (me  can  he  of*  a  different  opinion  from 
the  Uev.  liohert  Aloek,  His  having  conformed  to  the  Cfmrch  is 
iisclf  a  demonstration  that  she  enjoins  no  terms  of  communion 
mhich  can  rt'asonahly  In' objected  to;  and  the  ejected  Ministers 
iho  affected  to  think  differently  were  a  set  of  idiots  and  knaves  to 
I  man.  There  is  an  inimitable  simplicity  and  naivete  in  Mr. 
.Meek's  manner  of  reasoning,  w’hich  markc  the  confidentT  of  a 
man  stronglv  fortified  in  his  own  Relf-esttHmt.  'J'lie  C-hureh  ap- 
jx’ars  to  the  Writer  to  prestmt  the  only  centre  round  wfiich 
I'hristians  can  rally  and  unite ;  therefore  it  ia  the  only  centre, 
and  all  ought  so  to  rally* :  q.  c.  d.  What  u  short  way  of  ter¬ 
minating  a  controversy  of  two  centuries'  standing !  'J'here  is 
nothing  like  a  figure  wlicn  you  want  to  conceal  the  fallacy  of  an 
argument ;  and  this  mcUi])lior  of  u  centre  is  a  very  considerably 
pretty  one.  Hut  will  Mr.  Aleck  cx])lain  how  any  mcmlKjr  of  the 
universal  Cluirch  can  In*  a  centri'  to  the  other  ]mrts  ; — how  a  mere 
plaiu*t  can  Ih‘  the  centre'  of  n  system?  We  hud  HU}»]M>8ed  that 
the  Hihle  was  the  rallying  ])oiiit  of  all  1‘rotestant  Cliristians  in 
this  country ;  and  befon' we  can  consent  to  accept  the  'J'birty-nine 
Article's  as  a  substitute,  we  must  Ik*  made  to  see  that  tbe'V  fe»rm  a 
standard  of  unitv  among  those  who  subscrilM'  to  tliein.  lA'hem 
there  is  unitv  trifhhi  the  Kstablishmcnt,  tlien  will  he  time  enough 
to  invite  oilier  denomiiiatiems  to  make  ex}ieriment  of  the  virtue  of 

*  human  standanl  of  taith. 

Hut  let  us  examine  the  other  claims  of  the  li^tuhlishinemt  to 
exclusive  attachment.  ‘  She  se^cures  to  the  pee>))le  the  fullest 

*  measure  of  Scriptural  instruction.  And  yet,  till  Wesley  and  Whit- 
held  raised  the  standanl  of  Alethodi.siii,  any  thing  hut  scriptural 
instruction  was  furnishi*d  hy  the  Estahli.shmeiit,  for  tlie  me¬ 
chanical  reading  of  the  scripture  lessons  at  church  has  never 
xvailed  to  instruct  the  people,  in  the  abseiKx*  of  an  evangelical 
ministry.  Mort^over,  til)  societies  of  voluntary  heiicvolenct*  wen* 
formed,  which  the  majority  of  the  KsUiblislicd  clergy,  with  their 
rulers,  discountenaneed,  there  was  a  shameful  dearth  of  the 
^^enptures  ;  and  it  is  not  owing  to  the  Kstahlisliinent,  that  the 
P<^*]dr  an  now  mure'  generally  furnished  with  the  sacrHl  volume. 

‘  Sin  is  estahlishul  hv  that  authority  to  which  all  ('IiristiaiiH 
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‘  arc  to  l>e  Rul)icct/  Wc  have  already  disposc<l  of  this 

aiiti-scriptural  reason.  Sulficc  it  here  to  remark,  that  the  au¬ 
thority  which  ‘  establishes  ’  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  also 
lirinly  cstahlishcd  o\\  a  basis  of  legal  right,  other  denominations; 
and  we  desire  nothing  l)etter  than  that  all  good  churchmen  will 
prepare  themselves  meekly  to  aajuicscc  in  the  decisions  of  that 
same  civil  authority  in  respect  to  the  sccularitics  of  their  own 
Church,  and  the  claims  of  their  loyal  fellow-subjects,  the  Dis¬ 
senters. 

‘  She  is  the  body  from  which  all  other  denominations  have 
sprung  and  separated/  What  an  unnatural  Mother,  to  wish  to 
sec  her  daughters  exterminated  !  There  have  been  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  a  matronly  belle  has  discovered  a  jealousy  of  the 
o]>cning  lR‘auty  of  her  blooming  daughter,  shrinking  from  the  un- 
welcome  conviction  that  her  own  reign  was  drawing  to  a  close, — 
that  she  was,  alas  !  growing  old.  Ilut,  if  Mother  ('hurch  would 
but  tolerate  a  rival  near  the  throne,  and  shew  herself  disposed  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  her  grown-up  daughters,  and  let  them 
enjoy  their  honest  earnings,  while  she  reposes  on  her  own  rich 
jointure,  why  might  they  not  live  peaceably  together  as  one 
family  ? 

Lastly,  ‘  (fod  is  with  her’; — ^Ir.  !\Icek  ought  to  have  added, 
(to  make  good  his  argument,)  And  with  no  other  denomination. 
If  he  d(H'8  not  mean,  if  he  would  not  dare  assert  this,  the 
KstahlisluHl  Church  can  found  no  exclusive  claim  upon  the  alle¬ 
gation.  That  (iml  is  with  all  who  faithfully  preach  the  truth  of 
his  (iosjK'l,  wlicther  they  be  of  Paul  or  of  IVtcr,  no  Dissenter 
will  feel  disposed  to  deny  ;  but,  that  the  Divine  cfliciency  more 
remarkably  attends  the  lal)ours  of  the  minority  within  the  Ksta- 
blisheil  ('hurch  who  preach  the  evangelical  doctrine,  than  those 
of  Dissenting  and  Wesleyan  ministers, — or,  that  the  Gospel  Pro¬ 
pagation  Society  has  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  extended  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gos|>el  in  other  lands,  than  the  Dissenting 
Missionary  Societies  have  done, — is  what  wc  certainly  arc  not 
prejmred  to  admit.  Nor  should  wc  deem  very  highly  of  the 
discretion  or  integrity  of  the  Episcopalian  who  would  ailirm  it. 

Mr.  Meek  adduces  one  very  curious  argument  in  proof  that  the 
(’hurch  t)f  England  enjoys  a  |>eculiar  measure  of  the  presence  and 
the  blessing  of  (iod.  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  ‘  the  most  active 
*  in  extending  the  effects  of  the  great  revival  of  religion  sonic 
‘  years  Imek,  were  ministers  of  the  Establishment’! !  And  were 
not  Owen,  Howe,  Haxter,  and  Pates  ministers  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  ?  Admirable  proof  of  the  a|x>stolic  character  of  the 
('hurch,  drawn  from  the  ]>iety  and  zeal  of  those  whom  she  per- 
seeuliHl  to  the  utmost !  By  the  same  process,  might  the  Beforin- 
ati<m  of  Luther  Ik'  made  to  furnish  demonstration  strong,  that  the 
preM'iiee  and  blessing  of  (iihI  were  and  ever  have  been  with  the 
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(’hurch  of  Rome.  That  revival  too  In^f^nn  in  lialls  and  monas. 
CtTies,  in  the  midst  of  ‘  forms  and  articles/ 

Oiir  readers  will  by  this  time  be  able  to  appreciate  the  ar^- 
niciiiative  jH)wers  of  this  new  champion  of  wholesale  conformity. 
Like  all  weak  men  who  turn  renegade  to  their  former  principles, 
Mr.  M.  ean  find  no  security  for  his  new  faith  but  in  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  all  difference  of  opinion.  The  existence  of  Dissent 
troubles  him,  like  the  apparition,  in  a  dream,  of  an  injured 
friend.  It  is  not  enough,  that,  with  those  who  have  been  Imrn 
and  educated  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  he  prefers  and 
is  attached  to  the  communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Pre¬ 
ference  is  not,  with  him,  a  feeling  strong  enough  for  that  only 
allowable  mode  of  worshipping  God,  that  only  church  which 
ought  to  he  suffered  to  exist  in  this  land.  In  his  estimation,  that 
is  not  true  love  which  is  not  exclusive,  and  which  does  not  hate 
all  other  than  the  object  of  its  fond  idolatry.  He  has  no  notion 
of  a  unity  that  admits  of  diversity,  of  a  union  that  is  not  sub¬ 
jection.  He  aspires  to  the  blessedness  of  uniting  (tod's  Church 
in  this  country,  and  his  plan  for  effecting  it  is,  the  extinction  of 
two  thirds  of  the  provision  made  for  the  evangelical  instruction 
of  the  ])co])lc,  and  the  conformity  of  all  religious  teachers  to  a 
system  which  forbids  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  unconsccrated 
jdaccs,  or  by  ministers  chosen  and  supported  by  their  own  ffocks. 
No  body,  no  denomination  of  Protestants  ought  to  exist  or  to  be 
countenanced  in  these  realms,  but  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established  and  limited  ;  for,  as  to .  any  scheme  of  com¬ 
prehension,  we  find  not  a  word.  Nay,  Mr.  Meek  deprecates  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  certain  of  the  clergy  who  have  deplored  the 
abuses  in  the  Establishment,  and  shewn  a  ‘  inous  anxiety  for 
‘  reformation.'’  No,  he  doats  on  the  moles  and  freckles  on  the  fair 
face  of  the  church,  and  would  not  wish  one  wrinkle  less.  The 
(  burch  as  it  is,  unreformed  of  a  single  abuse,  unchanged  in  the 
slightest  attribute,  is  to  be  like  the  rod  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
which  swallowed  up  all  the  other  rods,  when  they  had  first  lieen 
converted  into  serpents :  this  one  sect  is  to  devour  and  to  merge 
in  itself  every  other.  Would  it  be  able  to  digest  its  prey  ^  Has 
the  Church  a  pouch  large  enough  to  receive  back  all  her  full-grown 
progeny  ? 

Alas  !  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  were  this  the 
only  practicable  plan  for  rendering  visible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
^orld  its  true  and  essential  unity  !  The  error  of  confounding 
unity  with  uniformity,  communion  with  conformity,  agreement 
^ith  com])ulsion,  the  fundamental  error  of  the  church-|)olity  of 
the  English  Episcopacy,  would  seem  to  liave  been  pointed  out 
bv  Lord  Racon,  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  by  the  wisest  and  l)cst  of 
cliurchmen,  hitherto  in  vain.  After  trying  the  experiment  of 
this  compulsive  scheme  of  union  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
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still,  the  (  hurcli  l>tahli«<ho(l  dreams  of  success  in  that  miscraljle 
state-alchemy  hy  which  she  ho})cs  to  transmute  the  iron  ami 
brass  of  other  sects  into  her  own  ]iure  ^old  ! 

'I'hose  advocates  of  the  I'stahlished  polity,  however,  who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  insisted  up<»n  the  duty  of  conformity  to 
the  (’hurch,  when  Dissent  existed  only  as  a  proscriln'd  fu|;itive, 
might  entertain  rational  hopes  of  success.  Hut  in  what  other 
light  can  we  now  regard  such  Reasons  for  Conformity  as  are  here 
adduced,  than  as  miserahle  driveling,  or  worse  than  driveling, 
from  the  sinister  purj)ose  which  hlencls  with  this  madness?  Can 
there  Ik*  a  greater  enemy  to  ('hristian  union,  than  the  man  who 
has  the  folly  and  audacity  to  demand  as  the  ])ricc  of  that  union, 
the  breaking  up  of  a  system  of  voluntary  exertion  in  tlie  cause  of 
religion  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  abjuration  hv 
thousands  of  pious  ministers  of  ('hrist  of  their  sacred  vows  a:iJ 
office,  and  the  pr<>stration  of  religious  freedom  at  the  feet  of  an 
aristoeratical  despotism  which  has  usurped  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  |K'o])lc  ?  If,  before  Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  sown  the 
land  with  tlic  seeds  of  evangelical  truth  which  have  maturi'd  into 
the  compact  form  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  and  orthodox  Non- 
conforinitv,  it  was  found  iinpossilile  to  succeed  in  bribing  or 
forcing  tfic  ministers  and  members  of  Dissenting  churches  to 
conformity,  is  it  any  thing  short  of  insanity  to  imagine,  that,  the 
system  of  the  Kstahlishment  remaining  unchanged.  Noncon¬ 
formity  can  now  Ihi  extinguished  ?  Yet,  on  this  one  point,  many 
otherw  ise  sane  |>ersons  would  a])pcar  to  he  stark  mad. 

'rhe  greater  part  of  Mr.  Sleek's  volume,  consists,  like  the 
works  of  most  modern  advocates  of  the  Kstahlishment,  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  Dissenters.  The  stronghold  of  the  ])leader  for 
conformity,  who  has  himself  had  to  shut  his  eyes  when  he 
o]H'ncd  his  mouth,  and  Indtcd  objections  which  it  was  not  so 
pleasant  to  taste,  lies  in  the  alleged  defects,  abuses,  and  evils 
connected  with  Dissenting  communions.  We  know  of  no  one 
who  can  really  gain  any  thing  hy  this  argument,  hut  the  infidel. 
I'he  abuses  of  the  Kstahlished  I'hurch  are  notorious  and  flagrant; 
they  have  been  exposed  hy  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation ;  they 
concern  the  whole  nation,  for  every  one,  whatever  be  his  sect,  is 
interested  in  the  abuses  of  a  system  towards  which  lie  is  coin- 
ptdled  to  contribute,  and  which  claims  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  J'tatc.  'rhe  abuses  of  Dissenting  churches  concern  only  their 
own  ineinliers.  No  conformist  is  injured  by  them  ;  no  infidel 
or  ])rofane  |H'rson  is  called  iqmn  to  contribute  to  their  support. 
To  ex|H>se,  then,  with  malignant  exaggeration  the  defects  of 
volunury  churches  of  ('hrist  which  maintain  themselves,  is  to  lx* 
guilty  of  a  gratuitous  violation  of  charitv,  at  the  exjiensc  not  so 
much  of  the  honour  of  a  sect,  as  of  tlie  interests  of  Religion 
herself.  Whatever  the  votaries  (»f  Kstablishments  mav  think. 
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the  p<^pular  conviction  is  in  favour  of  tlic  more  (Iccidwl  sincerity 
anil  earnestness  in  reli^on  of  tliosc  who,  instead  of  accepting  the 
Slate  ]»n)vi8ion,  conscientiously  ]»ay  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  niiHle  of  worship.  The  unbeliever  will  ni»t  he  brought  to 
think  a  whit  the  In'tter  of  the  Kstahlishment,  or  of  Christianity, 
l)V  U'ing  made  to  think  ill  of  the  Dissenters ;  hut  w  ill  only  infer 
that  all  are  alike  had.  Still,  he  will  distinguish  between  abuses 
which  cost  him  nothing  and  those  he  has  to  pay  for.  And  this 
is  the  secret  of  the  alleged  allianee  between  Infidelity  and 
Dissent.  So  far  as  it  exists,  it  indicates  nothing  in  common 
Uiween  them,  hut  the  unwillingness  to  he  taxwl  for  the  KU])port 
of  1‘cclesiastical  abuses. 

lUit  the  plea  of  recrimination  may  l>e  urged  in  defence  of  this 
most  worthless  reasmi  for  conformity.  If  Dissenters  find  fault 
with  the  I'iStahlishmcnt,  why  may  not  its  advocates  retaliate.^ 
Without  denying  their  right  to  do  so,  w  e  must  take  the  lil)erty  of 
remarking,  that  the  ])osition  of  the  two  parties  is  very  different. 
It  is  in  answer  to  the  exclusive  claims  .and  arrogant  demands  of 
the  Established  Church,  that  nonconformists  refer  to  those 
ahiises  and  defects  which  justify  and  render  in  their  view  im- 
jx'rative  their  religious  separation.  Other  denominations  put 
forward  no  similar  claims,  and  call  therefore,  for  no  similar 
(lofcnee  from  those  who  decline  to  join  their  communion.  No 
Wesleyan  or  Congregationalist  is  found  contending  that  his 
(  luirch  or  collective  Imdy  is  that  in  whicli  all  others  ought  to 
In'  merged,  the  true  centre  round  which  all  ought  to  rally.  No 
such  exorbitant  demands  have  ever  been  made  by  any  churches 
hut  those  of  Rome  and  England. 

The  evils  connected  with  Indc])cndcncy,  were  they  a  thousand 
times  greater  than,  by  any  ingenuity  of  malice,  they  can  he 
made  to  a])])ear,  would  avail  absolutely  nothing  to  the  advocate 
of  Establishments.  If  the  (juestion  were,  which  sect  ought  to 
1*0  the  established  one,  then  the  I^piscopalian  might  urge  the 
democratic  or  non-scriptural  character  of  Inde|K'ndcncy  as  an 
argunient  for  giving  the  preference  to  hU<  Church.  Or  again, 
if  the  question  were  simply  a  case  of  individual  choice,  no  one 
could  Ik*  blamed  who  weighed  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  two  systems  of  church-government,  that  in 
^hich  the  |K‘ople  are  nothing,  and  that  in  which  they  arc 
iiileged  to  lx*  everything.  We  can  forgive  the  conformist  who, 
^hen  teniptetl  to  renounce  the  communion  of  his  own  Church, 
i‘y  those  inherent  vices  of  the  system  under  which  the  pious 
clcrg\'  groan  in  secret,  dwells  with  more  zeal  than  charity  u|K)n 
ihc  admissions  of  non-conformists  res|K'eliiig  the  defects  found 
incidental  to  their  system.  In  the  absence  of  over- ruling  consi¬ 
derations,  if  the  delects  of  op|>obitc  systems  seem  at  all  to  balance 
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cacli  Ollier,  tlicre  may  l)c  good  reason  for  not  forsaking  the  one 
to  which  we  have  already  attached  ourselves.  lUit  we  need  not 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  use  made  of  the  alleged  defects  of 
Inde]K'ndent  ('hurehes  is  w  idely  different  from  this.  The  object 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Cawood,  Mr.  ^IcvV^  et  fioc  onnie  if etnm^ 
is  to  ])rove,  not  the  superiority  of  the  Episco])al  polity,  hut  the 
necessity  of  a  State  Church ;  not  to  ])revent  ejnscopalians  from 
forsaking  tlie  Ivstahlishment,  but  to  shew  that  nonconforniitv  is 
a  crime,  that  no  other  religious  body  than  the  State  (Miurch  has 
any  ])rctcnsi(»ns  to  exist,  except  by  permission  from  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  as  a  tolerated  and  degraded  caste, — and  that  no  union 
with  Dissenters  beyond  that  of  a  condescending  civil  intercourse 
is  to  1h'  thought  of.  We  have  before  us  a  book  to  which  wc 
sliall  presently  advert,  in  which  Dissent  is  represented  to  be  as 
irreat  a  crime  as  drunkenness;  and  all  Dissenters  are  made  out 
to  be  knaves  or  fools.  No  doubt  this  is  an  apostolic  way  of  at¬ 
taining  the  blessedness  and  honour  of  uniting  the  C’hurch.  It 
is  this  s]>irit,  manifesting  itself,  alas !  in  some  who  would  fain 
]iass  among  evangelical  clergymen,  which  is  giving  to  the  contest 
at  the  present  moment  an  unusual  character  of  exasperation, 
leaving  to  the  ]>roseril)t‘d  and  insulted  Dissenter  no  alternative 
but  to  ]>ray  for  the  downfal  of  a  system  bearing  such  fruits  of 
insolent  intolerance. 

We  h  ave,  upon  former  oocasions,  entered  into  the  merits  of 
the  conflicting  systems  of  church-government,  and,  when  wc 
meet  with  a  worthy  o]iponent,  shall  have  no  scruple  in  again 
tlefending  the  scri])tural  character  of  that  polity  to  which  our 
churches  adhere ;  but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  ujwn  to 
^ay  a  w  ord  in  answer  to  the  ignorant  and  often  refuted  allegations 
by  which  Mr.  Meek  seeks  to  justify,  not  sim]dy  his  preference 
td*  the  ministry  of  the  Established  C’hureh,  but  his  sweeping 
condemnation  of  every  other.  It  is  conduct  like  his,  not  the 
mere  fact  of  a  Dissenting  ministers  conforming,  which  marks  the 
character  and  betrays  the  malignity  of  an  apostate.  Mr.  ^leck 
says:  Mt  is  singular  that  at  the  time  when  the  ore/ discovery 
‘  has  been  made  of  the  anti-('hristian  character  and  influence  of 
*  the  Established  ('hureh,  there  should  be  want/  Dissenting 
‘  ministers  of  h)ng  approved  piety,  talents,  and  influence,  ^ho 
‘  are  desirous  of  conformity  to  her  communion  and  of  admission 
‘  to  luT  ministry.’  Our  Author  adds,  that  be  could  mention 
names.  So  canild  wc.  W»'  have  no  doubt  that  wc  arc  in  |h)s- 
sessitm  of  every  name  and  every  case  be  could  mention ;  and  wc 
are  Indd  to  affirm,  that  not  a  single  Dissenting  minister  of  long 
aj)]»roved  ]»iety,  talents,  and  usefulness,  has  conformed  to  the 
I'stablisbment  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  go  no 
further  back.  We  defy  him  to  meiitiou  a  solitary  instance  that 
wtmld  justify  such  a  descrijilion.  ('lergymen  of  piety  anti 
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ulonts  there  arc,  who  have  sprung  from  the  Dissenters,  some 
few  of  whom  entered  Dissenting  colleges  ;  hut,  with  the  excep- 
lion  of  one  or  two  ministers  in  Lady  Huntingdoirs  connexion, 
who  never  identified  themselves  with  the  Cmigregational  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  a  young  minister  of  pleasing  manners,  who,  having 
marrieil  a  lady  of  a  church  family,  first  adopted  the  Liturgy 
in  his  cha|H?l,  and  then  conformed, — we  do  not  recollect  an  in- 
sianiT  in  which  approved  piety  and  usefulness  could  Ik?  with 
truth  predicated  of  the  parties  referred  to  •.  We  will  not  say, 
however,  that  a  Dissenting  Minister  of  long  approved  piety  and 
usi’fulness  may  not  see  it  his  duty  to  conform,  although  we  deem 
it  very  unlikely.  Ilut  tliis  we  assert  without  any  hesitation,  that 
no  such  minister  could  have  written  Mr,  Meek’s  book.  His  conduct 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  conscientious:  in  this  volume,  he 
shews  himself  dishonest.  We  wwild  not  say  this,  had  he  been 
brought  u])  in  ignorance  and  prejudice;  but  no  honest  man, 
having  the  knowledge  he  prctemls  to,  could  have  l)een  guilty  of 
the  misrepresentations  with  which  the  volume  abounds;  and  no 
pious  man,  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  C'hurch, 
could  have  taken  such  a  way  of  effecting  his  object. 

We  shall  give  but  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  disingenuousness, 
and  then  dismiss  the  volume.  The  following  occurs  in  the  pre¬ 
face  : — 

'  Tilt*  loud  and  bitter  outcry  against  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
score  of  tests  and  subscriptions  to  which  her  clergy,  and  members  of 
her  universities,  arc  required  to  submit,  conics  with  a  very  ill  graoe 
fnmi  those  who  demand  of  their  own  ministers,  as  necessary  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  •  privileges  of  their  iKxly,  suhnimsioii  to  tests  which 
they  have  enjoined.  A  melancholy  proof  of  this  has  recently  Ikh-'D  ex- 
hibiU^l  in  a  vote  of  the  Congregational  Ihiard.  By  this  vote,  certain 
(lissi'iiting  ministers  are  excluded  from  membership^  and  from  the  pri¬ 
vilege's  of  that  iKKly  ;  for  the  crime,  not  of  immorality  f»f  conduct — 
that  could  not  be  alleged:  not  for  bidding  false  doctrind^that  could 
not  have  licen  the  <d)jection ;  fi»r  Sociiiians  who  deny  the  Godhead  of 
the  Saviinir,  are  recognized  by  these  ineml>ers  of  the  Congregational 
lliiard,  in  the  Hedcross  Strt'et  UniiMi,  as  brethren  ! — Will  the  reader 
Ijelieve  it,  that  the  great  offence  of  these  pious  miiiistcfl,  which  siib- 
j(*cti'd  them  ti>  the  excimimunicating  edict  oi  the  Congregatiiuial  Board, 
is,  that  in  their  chaptds  they  use  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  V 

pp.  xix. 

Tbo  utter  baselessness  of  this  whole  story  was  exposed,  on  its 
original  appearance 'in  that  great  laboratory  of  calumny,  The 
ItcTord,”  both  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  and  in  the 
l*alriot  ncws])a])er;  and  the  iiitro<luction  of  it  in  the  present 

*  Mr.  Hull,  fi»rn[H'rly  of  Norwich,  has  not  confi»nneil,  otherwise  his 
talents  would  outweigh  those  of  all  the  'many*  pot  together. 
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each  other,  there  may  he  good  reason  for  not  forsaking  the  one 
to  wljieh  we  have  already  attached  ourselves.  lUit  we  need  not 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  use  made  of  the  alleged  defects  of 
Independent  (’hurches  is  widely  different  from  this.  The  object 
of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Cawood,  !Mr.  'Mceh^  et  hoc  omne 
is  to  prove,  not  the  su])eriority  of  the  Episcopal  polity,  hut  the 
necessity  of  a  State  Church ;  not  to  prevent  episcopalians  from 
forsaking  the  Kstahlishmcnt,  but  to  shew  that  nonconformity  is 
a  crime,  that  no  other  religious  body  than  the  State  Church  has 
any  pretensions  to  exist,  except  by  permission  from  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  as  a  tolerated  and  degraded  caste, — and  that  no  union 
with  Dissenters  l>eyond  that  of  a  condescending  civil  intercourse 
is  to  1h'  thought  of.  We  have  before  us  a  book  to  which  we 
shall  j>resently  advert,  in  which  Dissent  is  represented  to  be  as 
creat  a  crime  as  drunkenness ;  and  all  Dissenters  are  made  out 
to  1h‘  knaves  or  fools.  No  doubt  this  is  an  apostolic  way  of  at¬ 
taining  the  blessedness  and  honour  of  uniting  the  Church.  It 
is  this  s])irit,  manifesting  itself,  alas !  in  some  who  would  fain 
]iass  among  evangelical  clergymen,  which  is  giving  to  the  contest 
at  the  ])resent  moment  an  unusual  character  of  exasperation, 
leaving  to  the  proscrilK'd  and  insulted  Dissenter  no  alternative 
but  t(»  ])ray  for  the  downfal  of  a  system  bearing  such  fruits  of 
insolent  intolerance. 

\Ve  have,  uj)on  former  occasions,  entered  into  the  merits  of 
the  conflicting  systems  of  church-government,  and,  when  wc 
meet  with  a  worthy  opponent,  shall  have  no  scruple  in  again 
tlefending  the  scriptural  character  of  that  ]H)lity  to  which  our 
churches  adhere ;  but  wc  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  u]K)n  to 
j^ixy  a  word  in  answer  to  the  ignorant  and  often  refuted  allegations 
by  which  Mr.  M  eek  seeks  to  justify,  not  simply  his  ])referencc 
o\‘  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  but  his  sweeping 
condemnation  of  every  other.  It  is  conduct  like  his,  not  the 
mere  fact  of  a  Dissenting  ministers  conforming,  which  marks  the 
character  and  lietrays  the  malignity  of  an  apostate.  Mr.  Meek 
says;  ‘It  is  singular  that  at  the  time  when  the  7tovel  discovery 
‘  has  been  made  of  the  anti-C'hristian  character  and  influence  of 
‘  the  Established  ('hurch,  there  should  be  many  Disseutirg 
*  ministers  of  long  approved  piety,  talents,  and  influence,  who 
‘  are  desirous  of  conformity  to  her  communion  and  of  admission 
‘  to  her  ministry.'  Our  Author  adds,  that  he  could  mention 
names.  So  could  we.  W»'  have  no  doubt  that  wc  arc  in  }h)s- 
session  of  every  name  and  every  case  he  could  mention ;  and  wc 
are  Imld  to  atlirm,  that  not  a  single  Dissenting  minister  of  long 
a])]»rovi‘tI  })iety,  talents,  and  usefulness,  has  conformed  to  the 
I'stablishinent  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  go  no 
further  back.  We  defy  him  to  mention  a  solitary  instance  that 
would  justify  such  a  description.  Clergymen  of  piety  ami 
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ulciits  there  arc,  who  have  sprung  from  the  Dissenters,  some 
few  of  whom  entered  Dissenting  colleges  ;  hut,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  ministers  in  Lady  Duntingdon'^s  connexion, 
who  never  identifietl  themselves  with  the  Cmigregational  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  a  young  minister  of  pleasing  manners,  who,  having 
married  a  lady  of  a  church  family,  first  adopted  the  Liturgy 
in  his  chapel,  and  then  conformed, — we  do  not  recollect  an  in¬ 
stance  in  winch  approved  piety  and  usefulness  could  be  with 
truth  predicated  of  the  parties  referretl  to  •.  We  will  not  say, 
however,  that  a  Dissenting  Minister  of  long  approved  piety  and 
usefulness  may  not  see  it  his  duty  to  conform,  although  we  deem 
it  very  unlikely.  Hut  this  we  assert  without  any  hesitation,  that 
no  such  minister  could  have  written  Mr,  Meek's  book.  His  conduct 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  conscientious :  in  this  volume,  he 
shews  himself  dishonest.  We  would  not  say  this,  had  he  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  prejudice;  but  no  honest  man, 
having  the  knowledge  he  pretends  to,  could  have  been  guilty  of 
the  misrepresentations  with  which  the  volume  abounds ;  and  no 
pious  man,  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
could  have  taken  such  a  way  of  effecting  hix  object 

We  shall  give  but  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  disingenuousness, 
and  then  dismiss  the  volume.  The  following  occurs  in  the  pre¬ 
face  : — 

'  The  loud  and  bitter  outcry  against  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
score  of  tests  and  subscriptions  to  which  her  clergy,  and  members  of 
her  universities,  are  required  to  submit,  comes  with  a  very  ill  graoe 
fnmi  those  who  demand  of  their  own  ministers,  as  necessary  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  their  Uxly,  submission  to  tests  which 
they  have  enjoined.  A  melancholy  proof  of  this  has  recently  lxH.>n  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  vote  of  the  Congregational  Board.  By  this  vote,  certain 
(liHsi'iiting  ministers  are  excluded  from  membership,  and- from  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  that  body ;  for  the  crime,  not  of  immorality  of  conduct — 
that  could  not  be  alleged:  not  for  holding  false  doctrine-— that  could 
not  have  l)cen  the  objection ;  for  Sociuians  who  deny  the  Godhead  of 
the  Saviour,  arc  recognized  by  these  members  of  the  Congregational 
Ikurd,  ill  the  Rcdcross  Street  Union,  as  brethren  ! — Will  the  reader 
lielieve  it,  that  the  great  offence  of  these  pious  ministert,  which  sub- 
jectal  them  to  the  excommunicating  edict  of  the  Congregational  Board, 
i»,  that  in  their  chaj>els  they  use  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England !’ 

pp.  xix. 

'rhe  utter  baselessness  of  this  whole  story  was  exposed,  on  its 
original  appearance 'in  that  great  laboratory  of  calumny,  *‘'Thc 
liecord,"  both  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  and  in  the 
i'atriot  newspaper;  and  the  intro<luction  of  it  in  the  present 

*  Mr.  Hull,  foroH'rly  of  Norwich,  has  not  conformed,  otherwise  his 
talents  would  outweigh  those  of  all  the  'many*  put  together. 
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vfilumc,  after  that  ctmiplctc  ex|K)surc,  does  little  credit  to  the 
])iety  ofthe  Writer.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  lioard 
which,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  private  associatioQ 
of  the  metropolitan  ministers  of  the  Independent  denomination, 
the  question  was  raised,  whether  dissenting  ministers  of  or- 
tluxlox  sentiments,  hut  not  pastors  of  Inde))endent  churches, 
were  eligible ;  and  the  majority  found,  that  no  precedent  war¬ 
ranted  tlieir  IxMiig  chosen.  Had  the  ])arties  been  Preshyterians 
or  Haptists,  the  same  decision  would  have  been  come  to.  That 
a  submission  to  any  test  was  recpiired,  is  entirely  false.  The 
use  of  the  liturgy  in  the  cha])el8  rcferretl  to  is  compulsory, 
by  virtue  of  the  trust-deeds;  and  their  constitution,  on  this 
ground,  was  deemed  irrcconcileablc  with  the  Independent  po¬ 
lity.  Vet,  with  the  ministers  of  those  chapels,  as  with  the 
ministers  of  tlie  Baptist  Board,  the  most  aifectionate  intercourse 
and  interchange  of  services  is  maintained.  And  yet,  this  vote  is 
tcrmeil  an  excommunicating  edict !  The  enemies  of  Dissenters 
must  l)e  hard  pressed,  when  they  have  recourse  to  inventions  like 
these,  foundeil  on  the  clumsy  re]H)rts  of  spies  and  eave8-drop|)ers. 

Mr.  Meek  asserts,  that  ‘  at  this  day,  the  pulpits  once  i>ccupied 
‘  by  the  Baxters  and  Owens  of  the  days  of  puritanism,  are  the 
‘  strong-holds  of  S)cinianism.'  This  is  a  grossly  deceptive  state¬ 
ment,  and  intended  to  deceive.  The  Independent  churches, 
which  rank  Owen  among  their  brightest  ornaments,  have  never 
decliiuHl  from  ortluxloxy ;  and  hut  for  Presbyterian  endowments, 
which  have  ojH'ratcd  too  much  with  the  fatal  influence  of  State 
endowments,  no  pulpit  occupied  by  the  Baxters  of  other  days 
would  now  be  desecrated  by  heresy.  But,  wherever  this  is  the 
case,  a  ('ongregational  church  has  sprung  up  beside  the  rapid 
'  mortuuia  of  the  Presbyterian  interest.  We  know  not  where  Mr. 
MiTk  obtKins  his  information,  that  the  Unitarian  congregations 
of  this  country  amount  to  222 :  we  have  reason  to  l)elieve  they 
arc  under  2lH).  Of  these,  4()  are  stated  to  have  been  founded  by 
Socinians,  and  the  remaining  154  (or  I7B)  to  have  lK*en  ‘origi- 
‘  nallv  connecteil  with  orthodox  Dissenters.’  Now  when  it  is 
considereil  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  5B  orthodox  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  besides  nearly  .'KHH)  ortho¬ 
dox  congregations  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  persuasions, 
w  hat  can  we  think  of  the  regard  for  truth  shewn  by  a  writer  who 
has  the  audacity  to  make  such  a  statement  as  the  alxive,  u|x)n  the 
mere  strength  of  the  decline  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  country, 
and  the  |H*rversion  of  its  endowments  to  the  extent  alleged.^ 
With  a  similar  regard  to  fair  dealing,  iVIr.  Meek  cites  some  re¬ 
marks  by  Bishop  Blomfleld  on  the  religious  statistics  of  America, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  distinct  refuUition  they  have  received  from 
Mr.  I’olton,  or  of  the  exfxisure  of  the  blunder  which  arose  from 
mistaking  the  returns  of  I’rt'shyterian  congregations  for  the  total 
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of  all  denominations.  The  following  8|XTimcn  of  loose  statoment 
»ml  bold  assumption  is  quite  in  charaeter. 

*  The  pn»scMit  state  of  our  own  country,  considered  in  a  rtdigiiais 
piint  i>f  view,  is  such  as  to  demonstrate  the  insutticieiicy  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  system,  for  the  purposc^s  of  nutionnl  religi<»us  instruction.  Ask 
the  Dissenter  himstdf,  whether  the  iKH)ple  of  this  country  arc  yet  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  religious  teachers  and  places  of  worship?  He 
will,  without  hesitation,  reply,  they  are  not.  What  then  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  one  allowed  fact  ?  Why,  that  the  united  etfects  of  the 
cirtupnlsory  and  voluntary  systems  together  are  iiisuHicient  to  siqiply 
ihost*  wants  which  the  Dissenters  are  urging  the  legislature  tt»  leave  to 
the  mercy  of  tlie  voluntary  system  alone  ;  and  this  after  the  voluntary 
system  has  Intm  worked  for  nearly  two  centuries,  with  all  the  *eal 
and  assiduity  with  which  good  and  Imd  feelings  could  inspire  its 
friends,  and  preached  up  through  all  the  ct»rners  of  the  land.  The  vo¬ 
luntary  principle  in  a  city  or  town,  where  the  religious  feeling  has  Uvii 
surticiently  called  into  exercise,  may  rt‘ar  a  jilace  of  worship,  and  sup¬ 
port  n  standing  ministry  :  but  it  woidd  leave  our  thousands  of  villages, 
and  the  sci;ttered  population  of  our  rund  districts,  destitute  of  the  means 
of  graev,  or  for  the  most  ])art  dependent  on  the  casual  instruction  of 
itinerant  teachers,  many  of  whom  should  be  content  to  learn,  rather 
than  assume  the  ofhee  of  teaching  the  principles  of  religion  to  others.* 

pp.  iMi,  in. 

That  the  voluntary  system  has  been  worked  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  is  an  assertion  which  admirably  tallies  with  the  state¬ 
ment  found  in  another  part  of  the  book,  that  it  is  quite  a  new  and 
unheard  of  doctrine  that  is  being  preached  up  by  the  advocates 
of  the  voluntary  principle  !  Hut  in  what  terms  shall  we  reprolmtc 
the  baseness  of  mind  which  could  suffer  this  renegade  from  Non¬ 
conformity  to  refer  to  the  days  when  Dissent  was  struggling  witb 
active  jKTsecution,  as  illustrating  the  inefliciency  of  the  voluntary 
system  ‘  Nearly  two  centuries  !  ^  Does  not  this  reverend  |)ersoii 
even  know  the  date  of  the  Toleration  Act  ?  And  then,  he  talks 
of  the  united  effects  of  the  compulsory  and  voluntary  systems, — 
the  united  effects  of  counteractive  forces  !  Because  the  Kstablish- 
nient  has  to  the  utmost  discouraged  and  opposed  all  voluntary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  |>cople  to  make  provision  for  their  own 
spiritual  wants,  it  is  logically  inferred,  that  the  people  could  and 
'*^ould  have  done  nothing  more,  had  no  such  system  existed  to 
dejiress  and  prevent  their  exertions.  The  pretence  that  the 
Kstablishment  secures  to  the  scattered  po])ulation  of  rural  districts 
any  eflicient  religious  instruction,  is  disproved  by  melancholy  fact. 

We  shall  notice  only  one  more  misrepresentation  in  this 
Volume.  At  p.  Mr.  Binncy  is  referred  to  as  having  de¬ 

nounced  the  C^iurch  of  England  as  anti-cliristian  and  '  a  great 
*  natural  (national  ?)  evil,’*  and  as  wishing  to  substitute  in  its 
place  a  system  of  spiritual  democracy  which  he  himself  reprobaU^, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Morcll,  as  fraught  with  practical  luischiet*. 
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Mr.  Meek  thus  i^ishesliis  n'aders  to  l>elicvc,  (and  many  will  will, 
ingly  l)clieve,)  first,  that  Mr.  llinney  has  oxprt'ssed  a  wish  that 
the  Episcopal  ('hurch  should  be  destroyed ;  secondly,  that 
another  system  should  be  made  the  Establishment  in  its  room ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  system  he  would  substitute  is  the  pseiulo. 
lnde|Kmdency  which  he  comjdains  of  as  having  crept  into  some 
(’ongregational  ('hurches.  We  need  not  say  that  each  of  these 
insinuations  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Hinney's  published  sentiments. 
Mr.  Meek  must  know  this.  He  must  know  too,  that  the  detini. 
tion  he  has  given  of  the  Independent  mode  of  eluirch  government 
as  ‘  declaring  each  congregation  inde]>cndent  of  all  others,'  in 
opposition  to  their  being  ‘  meml)ers  of  one  body,'  is  an  impudent 
linel.  He  cannot  Ik'  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  such  a  sen¬ 
timent  has  been  distinctly  repudiated  by  Dr.  Owen,  Lord  HrtH)ke, 
Burton,  C^)tton,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  that  denomination 
in  former  days  *,  and  lK)th  in  word  and  in  practice  by  Congrega¬ 
tional  Dissenters  of  the  present  day.  No  churches  are  more 
closely  associated  in  fact,  or  more  united  in  spirit,  than  those 
which  have  l)een  reproachfully  styled  Independent,  because  they 
reject  synmlical  or  prelatical  control  in  matters  of  discipline. 
'I'hc  ‘  ]>astor  of  several  respectable  Dissenting  congregations' 
must  Inive  lu'cn  well  aware  of  this,  when  he  indited  the  almvc 
tissue  of  infamous  misn^presentations. 

So  much  for  the  Uev.  R.  Meek.  If  our  readers  have  been 
wearied  or  disgusted  with  the  exposure  wc  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  make  of  the  disingenuous  and  deceptive  statements  contained 
in  his  volume,  we  know  not  with  what  feelings  they  will  follow 
us  through  the  still  more  dirty  paths  we  have  now  to  tread.  Of 
all  the  scurrilous  and  audacious  lilwllers  we  have  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  our  critical  eareiT,  the  anonymous  Author  of  the  Letters 
to  a  Dissenting  Minister,  who  assumes  the  initials  I  cer¬ 

tainly  Ix'ars  away  the  palm.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 

•  ‘  Not  that  they  claim  an  entire  independency  of  other  churches,* 
is  the  express  language  of  the  Indept'ndents  of  Jbl.S,  in  an  Apdogy 
pn'Hcntea  to  the  lloiuse  of  ('oininons.  (Neal,  8vo.,  W>1.  HI.,  p.  IIH.) 

‘  No  church  is  so  inde{HMulent  as  that  it  can  always  observe  the  duties 
it  owes  unto  the  Lird  Christ  and  the  Church  I'atholic  by  all  thi»c 
|H»wer8  which  it  is  able  to  act  in  itself  distinctly  without  conjunction 
with  others ;  and  the  chiirdi  that  confines  its  duty  unto  the  acts  of  its 
ow'n  assemhlit's,  cuts  itself  ott  from  the  external  communion  of  the 
Church  Catholic.’  Owen’s  True  Xature  of  a  Cwsm'l  C^hurch,  p- 
250.  Sot*  also  pp.  2.) I,  259.  ♦  You  mightily  mistake  the  matter, 

when  you  interpret  I iule{)endency  as  not  needing  Iwth  the  communion 
and  nssistanct*  of  other  ]H*rsons,  nations,  churches.*  Rurton's  Vindico^ 
lion  of  the  C^hurches  called  I nde/wndent  (in  reply  to  Rrynne).  Sec 
Orme’a  Life  of  Owvn,  pp.  22ih  499,  490.  Also  ftcl.  Rev.,  9d  Series, 
Vol.  V.,  ]ip.  421 — 495. 
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jKvaMonally  looked  at  the  John  Hull  or  Age  new8pa]X'r,  or  the 
frantic  ravings  of  the  ('urate  of  I'udsey,  in  the  Standard,  may 
form  some  notion. of  the  shameless  effrontery  with  whieh  truth 
and  decency  arc  set  at  defiance  in  these  pages.  The  Writer 
inav  well  conceal  his  name,  which  could  Ik*  known  only  to  Ik*  in¬ 
famous.  If  he  really  is,  what  he  professes  to  Ik*,  the  how  of 
Dissenting  parents,  for  their  sakes  we  ho|>e  that  the  veil  will  not 
U*  removed.*  What  can  we  think  of  the  son,  who,  in  the  first 
pnge  of  his  work,  slanders  his  ow’n  parents  by  charging  them 
with  having  educated  him  in  the  l>olicf  that  no  person  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  C'hurch  of  England  could  Ik?  spiritually  safe; 
clenching  the  ba.se  falsehood,  (for  such  it  must  Ik*,  unli*sa  his 
|>arents  ranked  among  the  ver>^  dregs  of  Dissent,)  with  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  the  majority  of  Dissenters  ‘  arrogate  to  themselves 

*  exclusively  the  appellation  of  the  saints  and  the  ])eople  of  (tod'.^ 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  these  Letters  are  a  continued 
strain  of  foul  and  malignant  invective,  occasionally  supporttxl  by 
garbled  citations  from  the  writings  of  Dissenters,  and  sometimes 
by  a  cheap  parade  of  (juotations  in  Greek  and  J.atin,  but  as  iin- 
|x)tcnt  in  point  of  argument  as  contem])tiblc  in  every  other  view. 
The  arrogant  dogmatism  of  the  Author's  assertions  on  every 
controverti  d  point,  is  etjualled  only  by  the  eflrontery  of  his  falsc- 
IkhxIs  when  he  has  to  8j)cak  of  the  Dissenters,  against  whom  he 
seems  to  foam  with  a  rage  that  only  requires  to  be  allit'cl  to  power, 
to  become  as  diabolical  in  act  as  in  spirit.  We  would  not  sully 
our  j)agcs  with  any  extracts  from  such  a  work,  did  we  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  justify  the  strenj^th  of  expression  we  have  been 
co!n|K’lled  U)  employ  in  describing  its  true  character.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  arc  specimens  of  the  Billingsgate  eloquence  with  which 
it  teems. 

•  The  Author  pretends  that  he  h;i.s,  *  on  mature  reflection/  con- 
craleil  his  name  ‘  simply  and  solely  ’  because  the  indivitluals  to  whom 
ho  has  referred  in  s<»nie  of  his  scandalous  stciries  would  be  inevitably 
known  through  the  medium  of  his  name,  and  *  regard  to  their  fwl- 

*  ings/  fors<H)th,  has  alone  influenci*d  him.  This  lairefncvfl  fal8i*ho(Ml  is 
(linproved  by  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  ]K>int  out  the  individuals  by 
initials  and  other  marks  not  to  he  mistaken.  Ilis  own  name  could  not 
supply  a  more  distinct  key  to  his  filthy  anecdotes.  The  preface  is 
flated  from  Sheffield,  probably  as  a  blind.  We  cannot  lK*lieve  that  the 
highly  respectable  body  of  clergy  in  that  town  would  disgnice  them¬ 
selves  by  any  association  with  such  a  person.  Hy  his  own  shewing, 
he  is  an  ill-briHl  upstart,  for  he  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  his  failure  in  jaunts  of  courtesy  (Angl.  blackguardism)  on  his 
‘  Dis-senting  education,  of  the  effects  of  which  he  fwirs  his  utmost  en- 

*  detivours  have  not  yet  entirely  succeeded  iotliveMl  his  motlc  of  expn*s- 

*  Moil.*  lie  has  found  it  easier  to  divest  himself  of  his  jtrincijdes  than 
ef  bin  native  manners. 
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*  If  lIu’V  (llir  'vrll  will  Ktendily  vicnv  the  “  I)iHsoiitin<* 

iiilrrest’’  as  it  at  present  exists,  they  will  not  fail  to  see  in»t  only  that 
it  btamls  on  a  very  unsafe  fouiulation,  hut  that  in  what  they  ctiiuider 
a  spiritual  |M)int  of  view,  it  is  widely  different  from  what  it  once  wat. 
They  will  iiiiniediately  discover  not  luily  that  jrreat  nunil)crs  of  their 
i'ongre^ti(»ns,  In'fooled  and  In'witehed  by  their  Dissenting  principles, 
have  fallen  htnidlong  into  the  hopeless  gulf  of  Socinianism,  and  that 
others  are  verging  towards  it — hut  also  that  most  of  them  are  fast 
iN  Coining  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  religio*|Hilitiad  clubs,  U^d  on 
liy  their  ititvrcxtvd  teachers,  many  of  whom  arc  little  else  than  mere 
|Militical  demagogues,  uniting  with  all  the  Radicals,  Papists,  Sod- 
Ilians,  Deists,  and  Infidels  in  the  country,  in  their  hellish  attempts 
to  overturn  its  sacred  and  civil  institutions ;  hednzxling  the  ignorant 
and  unwary  with  their  empty  oratory  and  tinsel  eloquence,  and  lie- 
wildtTing  them  with  their  specious  arguments  and  ritliculous  sophis¬ 
try,  and  leading  them  on,  thus  infatuated,  to  discontent,  anarchy,  and 
crime  ....  I  would  earnestly  and  affectionately  exhort  all  those 
among  the  Dissenters  who  are  truly  pious  and  sincerely  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  immortal  s<mis,  and  desirous  of  living  holy, 
righteous,  gmlly,  and  jieaceahle  lives,  to  adopt  the  course  1  have  done, 
and  **  come  out  from  amongst  them,  and  be  siqiarate,  and  touch  not 
the  unclean  thing."  1  can  iissure  them,  us  one  hoping  for  eternal  life, 
that  they  would  1k'  amply  repaid  and  fully  satisfied  with  that  increase 
of  spiritual  ]Mnice  and  solid  comfort  of  mind  which  they  would  enjoy 
in  communion  with  the  ('hiirch.  They  w'ould  find  there  no  incite¬ 
ments  to  the  exercise  of  those  dtnully  enemies  of  all  true  gcHlliness,  I 
inran  spiritual  pride  and  hy|HKTisy,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  of 
nuihly  judging  others,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  a  Dis¬ 
senter's  religion.  Dissent  is  indet*d  a  religion  of  op]>osition  and  rash 
judgment ;  the  religion  of  a  jiarty  implying  and  carrying  u|Km  the  very 
face  of  it  the  illilRTal  condeinnaiion  of  all  those  from  wliom  it  dissi'iits. 
Op|Misition  and  excitement  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Dissent.  It 
is  entirely  upheld  by  them— laiti rely  suppirted  by  continually  exciting 
those  baser  passions  of  the  human  heart,  “  envy,  hatred,  malice,  anti 
all  uncharitableness."  Dissenters  themselves  hesitate  not  to  avow  that 
**  pun*  attachment  to  Dissenting  jirinciples  requires  to  be  kept  up  in 
minds  of  a  certain  class  by  a  keen  hatred,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
round  abuse  of  the  Church."  •  Such,  indei'd,  are  the  diabolical  sen- 

•  Tlu'm*  expressions  are  cited  from  a*NumlK*r  of  our  own  Journal; 
(K.  r.:m  Ser.  Vi»l.  vii.  p.  144  ;)  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  in  what 
ooiiK'xion  they  occur,  in  onler  to  shew'  with  what  shameless  disregard 
of  truth  they  have  Ikvu  |K*rverti*d  so  as  to  K|M*ak  a  iiu*uning  opjiosite 
ft)  the  sentiment  of  the  Reviewer.  Sm^aking  of  the  effect  of  the  Riblc 
S<»ciety  on  the  Kstablishment  and  i)isM*nters,  the  Reviewer  says: 

*  The  bigolt*d  partizan  of  the  Kstablishment  may  lament  that  llw* 
Rible  Siciety  has  had  an  effect  unfavmirable  to  the  intolerant  preten- 
simis  of  the  high-church  clergy.  Rut,  whaU*ver  advantage  has  Uh'Ii 
gained  by  DisM'iit,  the  In'iicfit  has  Ihvii  us  mutual  as  the  concession; 
and  the  cuiim*  of  Religion  has  gained  more  from  it  than  any  l>arty. 
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timentA  by  which  Dissenting  Ministers  arc  actuatiHl,  and  they  ought 
to  bt*  quite  suthcient  to  disgust  every  truly  pious  Dissenter,  and  to 
drive  him  l>eyond  the  reach  of  their  contaminating  and  deadly,  and 
niav  1  damning  influence.*  pp.  14  —  l(i. 

«*  “  The  cause  ”  and  “  the  Dissenting  interest*’  written  in  full  would 
be  the  cause  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers'*  and  **  the  Dissenting 
Ministers*  interest,’*  for  the  teachers  are  certainly  the  only  jKTsons  at 
all  “  interestinl  *’  by  Dissent,  the  jMMiplc,  out  of  whom  they  live  by 
hewing  the  money  out  of  their  pockets,  are  the  very  reverse  of  it.* — 
p.Tti. 

*Tl)e  principles  of  Independency  are,  indetnl,  the  princijdes  of  de- 
pravisl  human  nature,  instilled  into  man  and  fostered  in  iiim  by  his 
i^rrat  enemy  the  Devil — the  first  Dissenter.  It  was  with  the  proinist* 
of  their  iH'ing  I ndejiendents,  that  he  deceived  our  first  parents,  and 
“  bnaight  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.’*  “Ye  shall  be  os 
(mkIs,”  says  he,  meaning  that  they  should  be  Independent.  And  they 
U'lieved  him,  and  as  one  God  of  course  would  not  obey  another,  they 
immeiliately  sluN>k  off  their  allegiance  to  their  kind  and  lieneficeiit 
('reator.  .\nd  all  their  degenerate  offspring  have  been  imbued  with 
the  very  siime  principles  of  pride.  Dissent,  and  licentiousness,  and  lie- 
guiled  l)V  the  sjunc  promise  of  the  Devil  in  some  way  or  other.  “  Ye 
shall  1k‘  as  (hnls,’*  says  he,  to  our  modern  Dis.senter8 ;  and  pufftHl  up 
with  the  idea,  they  immediately  and  proudly  res]M)nd,  “  We  will  lie  us 
(mhIs  ” — we  will  enjoy  full  liWrty  of  conscience— we  will  do  as  we 
please— no  man  has  any  right  to  exercise  any  authority  over  us — we 
will  cluMisi'  our  own  Teachers;  and  as  we  are  as  Gods,  they  shall 
preach  and  act  as  we  please — they  are  our  servants,  we  hire  them,  and 
pay  them  their  usages,  and  they  shall  do  as  we  please;  w'e  have  heu{)ed 
them  to  ourselves,  and  they  shall  scratch  our  “  itching  ears  ;*’  if  not, 
we  will  dismiss  them,  and  choose  others  who  will.  Such  are  the  un¬ 
holy  sentiments  by  which  Dissenters  are  actuated ;  and  the  eff(*ct8  of 
which  Dissenting  Teachers  constantly  and  detervedltf  feel.  And  cun 
any  one  deny  that  the  very  same  principles  which  now  induce  some  to 
chooM'  their  own  Teachers  have  induct  others  to  choose  their  own 
(lods?  If,  as  Dissenters  contend,  a  man  has  a  right  to  worship  as  he 
pleases,  why  has  he  not  an  equal  right  to  W'orship  ivhat  he  pleases? 
And  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  Teacher,  why  has  tie  not  a 
right  to  choose  his  own  God  ?  Prove  if  you  can  that  the  former  does 

Some  partizani  of  Dissent  have  even  attributed  to  this  amicable  al¬ 
liance  a  declension  of  that  pure  attachment  to  Dissenting  principles, 
which  requires  to  be  kept  up  in  minds  of  a  certain  class  by  a  keen 
hatred,  and  now  and  then  a  little  round  abuse  of  the  Church.*  It  is 
impossible  that  any  one  could  fail  to  |)erccive  that  the  epithet  pure  is 
umhI  ironically,  or  that  the  w'hole  sentence  is  sarcasm  ; — that  toe  Re¬ 
viewer  is  deprecating  the  spirit  of  certain  individuals,  and  that  spu¬ 
rious  attachment  to  Dissenting  principles  which  requires  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  such  deleterious  stimulants.  V*et  this  L.  8.  E.  has  the 
audacity,  again  and  again,  to  cite  this  passage  as  recommending  the 
policy  of  upholding  Dissent  by  abusing  tne  Church  ! ! 
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not  incln<lp  th#»  liitfrr ;  nrid  tiint  wlini  n  mnn  chooses  liiii  ou'ii  Tt^ncHn 
he  not  fhooKo  hi^  fmri  (»(h!.  Kvrry  f)i^5;onter,  in  cluMtsing  JiJg 

own  Toucher,  reject*?  «ihI  fle-«pise«  the  corntiiissioned  and  duly  imthorifed 
Nfinistern  of  (J(k1,  and  through  them  (Jofl  himacif.  When  thtise  old 
DiwnterA,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Ahirnm,  whom  the  A|>oatlo  Jude  cwj- 
aider*  aa  a  kind  of  tyj>e  of  Diaafmtera  under  the  ("hriatian  l)isjw*n^ 
tion,  diaaented  fr^an  Aliraea  and  Aaron,  Mf»aea  riewed  their  Diaaent  ts 
an  offence  againat  Oral  ;  for,  in  addreaaing  Korah  aa  their  Iwider,  he 
aaid,  **  thoti  and  all  thy  coTn|inny  are  gather^fl  together  agninst  tkt 
fxtrd/*  And  that  the  Almighty  viewed  their  offence  in  the  wime  light 
ia  certain,  frf»m  hia  deatroying  tlu’in.  Our  hleaaed  Saviour  also  says  t« 
his  Miniatera,  **  He  that  <lespia<’th  you  deapia<*th  me,  and  he  that  de- 
apiaeth  me,  deapiaeth  Him  that  sent  me.*'  Kvery  DiawMiter,  ihorefoie, 
ill  choosing  hia  own  Teacher,  deapiai'th  and  rejecteth  OimI  in  despising 
and  rejecting  hia  regularly  appointed  Miniatera;  who  are  hia  repie- 
aentativea  acting  in  hia  name,  and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  he 
haa  committ<*d  to  them  through  a  medium  of  hia  own  apjiointniont. 

'  In  short,  *Mhe  prineijilea  of  Diasimt  **  or  Indep^'iidency,  inHuenoe 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  more  or  leas,  and  are  the  sourer  of 
all  ttic  evil  of  every  kind  on  earth.  Drunkenness,  adultery,  robberr, 
and  murder,  and  every  speci<*s  of  iniquity  and  vice,  procml  fnun  those 
infernal  principles  of  licentiousness  and  iilH'ndism,  tor  which  Dissent¬ 
ing  'reacners  contend  under  the  stM*cious  names  of  lilnTty  of  con¬ 
science'*  and  lilMTaiiam.  I  know  that  thrif  do  not  allow  their  princi¬ 
ples  to  carry  them  to  such  lengths,  but  1  also  know  that  others  do, 
and  consistently  so  t(N» ;  for  some,  alas !  tisi  many,  claim  and  take  li- 
lierty  of  conscience  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  practise  deceit,  falsehood, 
cheating,  roblaTV,  and  even  murder  itself.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
wholea<ime  reatrainta  im|M>H4*(l  u]miu  the  consciences  of  men,  and  their 
lilierty  circumscrilMnl  by  ecclesiaHtical  and  civil  laws,  their  number 
woulil  1h'  so  much  increased  that  the  state  of  society  would  be  intoler¬ 
able.*  pp.  2n— :mi. 

*  I  cannot  a<»e  how,  in  what  way,  or  by  w’hat  means,  Dissimters  can 
at  all  lay  claim  to  Im*  considered  ns  Christians.  Christians  are  thnr 
wlio  submit  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  Christ, — in  other  wfirdn, 
those  who  ladong  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  Dissenters,  by 
M'|Hirating  from  the  Church,  turn  their  backs  up<m  her,  and  thus 
reject  her  and  her  ministers,  and  through  them  Christ  himself  .... 
Diaseiitera  may,  some  of  them,  |>ossibly  lielong  to  the  invisible  Church  ; 
with  that,  however,  as  we  cannot  discern  spirits,  we  have  nothing  do. 
'i'hey,  by  their  scdiism,  cut  themselves  off  from  the  visible  Church, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  exjiect  to  lie  considered  at  the  present  day  as 
Christians,  but  acconiing  to  the  command  of  Christ,  as  Heathens  and 
Pufiliains.  In  a  Christian  |a»int  of  view  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them — we  must  Knive  them  entirely  in  the  hands  of  GikI — they’  are 
without  the  juile  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  we  are  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  what  the  np<»stle  says,  “  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge 
them  alsti  that  are  fvithnut  ^  Them  that  are  without^  (tod  judgeth.* 
The  cutm'  of  (tml  ap|H*:irs  to  me  to  r»‘st  lusivily  U{)on  them.  Kvery 
degnv  of  heresy,  and  false  doctrine,  and  wickedness  of  practice  ti^- 
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_ irith  nnmpmufi  disrords,  distract  if  »ns,  qaarroHinps  and  di- 

srcm  to  lie  in  existence  amonmt  them.’  pp.  1 76*  7« 

•The  Dissenters  and  the  Political  Unions  have  the  same  objects  in 
and  only  nmke  use  of  different  means  to  accomplish  those  oh- 

*  In  all  the  W  ord  of  ftod  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  of 
commission  f»'  authority  tf»  examine,  clnsme,  ordain,  appoint  or  over- 
we  ministers  lieinj:  given  tf»  any  Cfdlective  IkmIv  fd*  men  whatever ; 
ind,  then*forcN  neither  an  assembly  of  unordaineii  Ministers, — nor  an 
union  of  ignorant,  U|>start  religious  fuugusses, — imr  a  laiard  of  eon- 
crnratinnal  tcMichers, — nor  a  club  of  1  ude|HUidonts,  has  any  right  or 
inthority  from  Christ  tf»  exauiiuc,  choost*,  ordain,  appoint,  or  f»vcrsoc 
Ministers.  And  in  elaiming  and  exercising  a  prtitended  authority, 
mch  sficieties  do  n»h  the  Saviour  f»f  his  due  honour — wrest  the 
ficeptrr  of  Government  from  his  haml —snatch  the  crown  from  hia 
head — thrust  him  off  fnnii  his  throne,  and  impiously  usur])  his  jdace 
and  authority.’  p.  1 71b 

After  citing  some  blas])hcniouK  cxprt'ssions  lilwllously  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  1643,  this  menda¬ 
cious  defanicr  adds : — 

*  I  could  product'  many  other  instances  uf  the  hlasphenious  nonsense 
and  monstrous  iniquities  of  extefn|)ore  praying  schiKmutics ;  but 
enough,  I  am  sure,  has  l)eon  said  to  satisfy  any  uiiprt'judicfHl  jiersou, 
that  if  pn'conqaist'd  set  Forms  of  Pniyer  hud  no  other  advantage  than 
that  of  preventing  the  use  of  such  irreverent  and  ulMuniiiahly  wicked 
f\pressions,  it  would  Ik*  am]dy  suHicient  to  prove  their  vast  superiority 
wer  extemporary  prayers  .  .*  .  1  cjiii  truly  say,  that  the  mon'  1  htnir 
and  stH*  of  extemporary  jiniying,  and  the  more  1  refiect  u|hiii  the 
pride  and  the  irreverence  ami  wickedness  connected  with  it,  the  more 
hf'artily  thankful  do  1  feci  for  our  excellent  and  iiicumpurulde  Liturgy, 
acknowledged  to  Ih‘  m»  cvoii  by  our  Dis.sculiiig  enemies.’  p. 

*  Dissenters,  in  disscutiiig  ami  separating  from  the  Church,  commit 
the  heinous  sin  of  schism,  which  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  f^realcr  /sin  than 
the  xin  of  (IrnnkenHCss  ;  and,  tlierefore,  a  great  deal  im»re  fretjueiitly 
spfiken  ug-aiust  in  the  word  of  (Jofl/  .  .  .  ‘  I  look  ujmn  seliisni,  in  fact, 
as  tantamount  t<»  a  renunciation  of  Christianity.  •  What  is  it  hut 
a  renouncing  of  the  Church  of  Christ — u  reiioiiiicing  of  her  iiiiiiiMiers, 
and  through  them  a  remMiucing  of  Christ  himself?  Do  mil  schism¬ 
atics,  in  forsaking  the  Church  of  (fod,  uml  thtis  aUiiKhMiiiig  that 
machine  which  (M  has  placed  u{miii  earth  for  the  ucc4Hn|diilhijieiit  of 
this  great  work  of  nxieniption  in  tlie  sulvatiou  of  men,  and  inventing 

V  new  schemes  of  solvathin,  |>refer  their  own  wisdom,  and  their  own 
Ways,  to  th«‘  wisdom  and  ways  of  (iotl?  And  us  schismatics  forstike 
the  (’hurch,  ami  cut  theiiiselves  olf  from  her,  they  ought  t<»  li«*  the 
rery  first  ]ktsoiis  over  whom  thi*  Church  should  refust*  her  Hurial 
•^•rvici‘  to  be  nrad.*  pp.  26*1,  4. 

*  Dissent  and  Monarchy  can  never  coaUisc*'  or  stand  together.  Dis- 

is  imtunilly  opisiMsI  to  Monarchy,  ami  cinma  b<‘  olherwiw.  Its 
'’ery  principle.^  naturally  generaU',  and  ever  must  general**  dishiyalty 
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and  disaffection  to  a  King,  and  insubordination  and  rebcllkm  toaaf 
form  of  (fovemment  that  does  not  square  with  the  DiKsenting  notioitt 
of  Democracy.  Dissenters  do  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  boast  of  their 
loyalty,  but  just  as  a  criminal  asserts  his  innocence— in  such  a  way 
that  tlie  very  manner  of  doing  it  is  only  calculateil  to  excite  snspicum. 
But  actions  always  spt^k  louder  than  words ;  why  do  not  Dissenting 
Teachers,  in  St'rmons  from  their  pulpits  and  otherwise,  enforce  the 
duty  of  loyalty  upim  their  followers  ?  I  have  heunl  hundreds  of  Ser¬ 
mons  preached  by  Dissenters,  but  never  one  upon  that  subject.  But 
Imth  in  public  and  private,  1  have  ht^d  numerous  anecdotes,  obserw 
tions,  and  insinuations,  tending  directly  to  disloyalty,  and  the  breach 
of  that  positive  command,  “  Honour  the  King.**  And  why  do  they 
not  oIkw  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  and  pray  “  for  Kings,  and  for  ail 
that  are  in  authority  ’*  under  him  ?  The  late  Mr.  Abraham  Booth,  an 
eminent  Dissenting  Tt'acher,  at  London,  would  never  pray  for  the 
King  ((leorgc  the  Third)  at  all.  And  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a 
great  many  Disscmting  Tt'achers  follow  his  example,  and  those  who  act 
(»therwise,  only  do  si)  occasionally,  which  manifests  their  disinclination 
to  oliey  the  Apostolic  command  at  idl.  And,  indeed,  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  U'  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  they  teach  their  Disci¬ 
ple's  that  insurri'ction  and  rebellion  are  ffious  duties — that  they  may 
“  piously  lift  their  hands  against  the  (tovernment  of  their  country.” 
This  is  the  very  same  infenial  doctrine  that  prevailetl  in  the  time  of 
the  Dissenting  rel)ellion  under  the  pious  Cromwell.*  pp.  347,  8. 

‘  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  Iwid  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be, 
Dissenting  Academies  arc  ten  times  worse,  uniting  with  their  imniondity 
the  gnissi'st  hypocrisy.  Besides,  the  means  by  which  many  enter 
these  Dissenting  hot-beds  of  vice,  vanity,  pride,  and  foppishness  arc 
not  extremely  pure.’  p.  371. 

Part  of  the  note  from  which  we  take  this  last  extract,  is  so 
filthy  as  to  require  to  be  veiled  in  a  leametl  language.  The  de¬ 
famatory  insinuations  it  contains,  stamp  the  writer  with  the  broad 
marks  of  a  scoundrel,  too  contemptible  for  prosecution,  and  too 
vile  for  other  notice.  As  a  further  specimen  of  his  wilful  fabrica¬ 
tions,  we  may  mention,  that  he  insinuates  that  20,000/.  were 
‘  collected  pretendvfUy  for  missionary  purposes,  but  actually 
‘  pocketed  by  a  few  Dissenting  teachers  and  others,  and  never  ac- 
‘  conn t«l  for  to  the  public.’  T'he  personal  abuse  lavishetl  on  Mr. 
.lames,  Mr.  Scales,  i)r.  Bennett,  and  other  Dissenting  Ministers, 
is  in  the  same  spirit.  Lying,  disloyalty,  arianism,  infidelity, 
venality,  and  hypocrisy,  are  charged  upon  them  in  round  terms;* 
and  the  most  atrocious  sentiments  .arc  put  into  their  mouths  by 
means  of  g:irbleil  sentences  pervertetl  from  their  obvious  meaning. 
But  it  is  usidess  to  waste  another  wonl  upon  this  frightful  display 
of  bast'ness  and  wickalncss  which  we  will  not  say,  in  the  writers 
own  language,  ^  nxpiire  as  their  only  remedy,  curationem  car- 
*  nifii'Uy  but  which,  unrc|X‘ntcd  of,  will  entail  a  more  fearful 
punishment 
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\\c  should  he  glad  to  think  that  such  a  volume  as  tliis  could 
find  acceptance  and  credit  with  no  class  of  readers ;  but  there  is 
i«a<u>n  to  fear  that  many  who  will  warmly  disapprove  of  the 
Writer  s  low  abuse  and  ribaldry,  and  others  who  will  affect  to  be 
displeased  with  his  spirit  and  style,  tboi^h  secretly  enjoying  the 
dirt>’  sport  of  pelting  the  Dissenters  with  hard  names, — will  in 
dirterent  degrees  be  im]>oscd  upon  by  its  apparent  authority  as 
kind's  evidence,  and  will  not  care  to  sift  very  nicely  his  mis¬ 
quotations  and  more  audacious  falsehoods.  Those,  however,  can 
alone  be  deceivetl  by  the  statements  of  such  a  witness,  who  arc 
willing  to  be  deceived ;  and  the  only  injury  which  the  book  can 
do,  is  to  the  cause  which  it  atlvocatcs. 

In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  volume  may  be  useful.  It 
exhibiut,  throughout,  as  in  a  convex  mirror,  the  distorted  reflection 
of  those  sentiments  which  are  found  in  the  pages  of  lligh-church 
writers,  broadened  as  it  were  into  caricature,  but  still  preserving  ' 
the  likeness.  Except  in  the  malignity  of  its  spirit,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  abandonment  of  truth  which  it  displays,  it  is  a  suitable  com¬ 
panion  to  Mr.  Meek’s  “  Reasons  for  C’onformity,”  which  arc 
quoted  by  his  fellow-convert  from  schism  with  due  honour.  The 
genuine  character  of  Church-of-Englandism  could  not  have  been 
more  finely  satirized,  and  at  the  same  time  more  fully  developed, 
than  in  the  Letters  of  L.  S.  £.,  which  might  in  some  places  be 
mistaken  for  an  ironical  defence  of  the  Established  Church  from 
the  )x^n  of  an  enemy.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  had  such  been  the 
real  nature  of  the  work,  its  author  would  liave  been  charged  with 
overacting  his  part,  and  exaggerating  the  intolerance  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  those  he  wished  to  satirize.  In  this  work,  we  have  but 
the  distilleil  spirit,  the  tincture  instead  of  the  infusion,  of  the 
bigotry  which  is  found  in  a  less  concentrated  form  in  the  pages  of 
Messrs.  Cawood,  Meek,  and  Co.,  in  the  British  Magazine,  the 
Christian  Guardian,  and  the  Record.  To  the  liberal  and  pious 
ministers  of  the  Establishment,  such  an  exaggerated  and  hideous 
portrait  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  they  have  embraced, 
may  not  be  without  its  use.  Let  them  ask  themselves,  whether 
DissenUTs  can  be  much  to  blame  for  any  violence  of  op|)osition  to 
a  system  bearing  such  fruits  as  these ;  whether  they  can  be  cx- 
pt'cted  to  rest  content  that  the  patronage  of  the  State  sliould 
continue  to  be  given  to  a  Cbureh  by  which  they  arc  anathc*inatized, 
^though  the  equal  proCectiou  of  the  State  renders  its  anathemas 
impotent.  , 

Dur  readers  will  bear  witness  that,  to  any  thing  ap{iroaching 
to  violence  or  sectarian  animosity,  we  have  uniformly  been  op- 
pin^eil ;  so  much  so  as,  by  our  pacific  counsels,  to  lay  ourselves 
uiK*n  to  the  unjust  8us])icion  of  favouring  the  enemy.  We  con¬ 
fess  that,  at  one  time,  we  did  cherish  the  ho|)e  that  a  truce  of 
God  might  have  been  maintained  between  the  rival  denominations 
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of  the  relipious  world,  to  allow  of  their  making  common  cauRf 
against  ignorance  and  inlidclity  ;  hut  the  ]X)sition  of  stern,  in¬ 
flexible  hostility  which  the  evangelical  clergy  have  taken  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters,  leaves  no  pros])ect  of  |)eacc 
except  as  the  fruit  of  fair  coiu|uest.  Attempts  arc  continuallv 
made  to  represent  the  Dissenters  in  the  light  of  aggressors  who 
first  broke  the  truce.  This  is  not  the  fact.  No  assault  was  made 
or  mi^ditated  u|K)n  the  Establishment,  till  it  opened  its  liatteries 
upon  the  ])eaccahle  iK'titioners  for  a  redress  of  civil  grievances. 
If  Dissenters  arc  become  more  ]H)litical  in  spirit  than  they  were, 
the  |>olitical  conduct  of  the  C'hurchmcn  has  made  them  so. 

The  recent  Session  has  put  to  a  test  the  spirit  of  the  Estahlish- 
ment.  ‘  It  might  have  been  hoped,'  to  employ  the  language  of  a 
weekly  journal  ‘  that  sound  ])()licy  and  Christian  feeling  would 
have  led  the  more  liberal-minded  portion  of  the  evangelical  clergy 
to  take  a  different  ]>osition.  It  would  have  cost  them  nothing  to 
say  to  the  Dissenters: — We  acknowledge  your  grievances;  wc 
sympathize  with  you  as  our  ('hristian  brethren ;  we  will  aid  you 
in  obtaining  relief  as  to  your  just  claims ;  but,  as  touching  a 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  we  are  at  issue  with  you  on  the 
abstract  question,  and  will  resist  your  efforts  as  directed  to  that 
object  to  the  utmost,  lly  conceding  thus  far  to  tlic  practical 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters,  they  would  have  disarmetl  their 
o]q>onents  of  every  angry  feeling ;  they  would  have  occu])ied  a 
vantage-ground,  and  raised  their  own  professional  character  by  a 
conduct  at  once  fair,  manly,  and  conciliatory.  This  opportunity 
they  have  blindly  thrown  away,  'fhey  have  iK'cn  betrayed  by  the 
secular  ])rejudicc  engendered  by  an  ecclesiastical  mono|H)ly  into  a 
course  as  impditic  as  it  is  intolerant.  They  have  thus  lost  a  noble 
opportunity  of  vindicating  lud'orc  the  world  the  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  they  profess.  Had  the  evangelical  clergy  acted  towards 
the  Dissenters  as  l>rcame  their  platform  professions,  the  world 
would  have  given  them  credit  for  disinterestedness,  and  for  valuing 
the  interests  of  religion  more  than  the  honour  of  their  onlcr. 
Dissenters  themselves  might  have  boon  induced  to  falter  in  their 
opposition  to  an  ICstahlisliment  ])roducing  the  fruits  of  lilieralitv* 
W  as  it  unreasonable  to  ex|>ect  as  much  as  this  from  some  ])ortion 
of  the  pious  clergy  of  “  our  Apostolic  (^hurch ''  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  What  then  must  Ik*  the  genuine  tendency  of  an  ecole- 
siastical  establishment?  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  uncompromising  hostility  manifested  by  the  evangelical  section 
of  the  Church  Political  to  the  claims  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
appears  to  us  scarcidy  less  decisive  and  flagrant  an  exemplification 
of  the  anti-christian  s]urit  of  the  Institution,  than  the  fierce 
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hi^try  which  kindled  the  flames  of  martyrdom  in  Smithfield,  and, 
under  Protestant  sovereigns,  consigned  Hunyan,  and  Baxter,  and 
IX'  Laune,  and  a  \vht)le  army  of  confessors,  to  bonds  and  im¬ 
prisonment.' 

'J'hc  l>cst  excuse  that  can  l>c  offered  for  our  evangelical  brethren 
of  the  Establishment,  (if  they  will  allow  us  still  to  claim  any 
fraUTiial  relation,)  is,  that  they  have  taken  alarm  at  discovering 
the  unsuspected  strength  of  the  despised  sectaries.  I'he  avowed 
opinions  of  the  orthodox  Dissenters  are  the  same  that  they  have 
ever  bi'en,  on  the  subject  of  State  interference  w  ith  the  Church  of 
(’hrist:  but  it  was  scarcely  deemetl  worth  while  to  ascertain  what 
those  opinions  were,  or  the  grounds  of  them,  till  the  Reform  in 
the  representation  discovered  the  ]H)litical  and  social  strength  of 
the  hitherto  unrepresonted  Dissenters.  This  is  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  sore,  fretful,  and  bitter  feeling  which  the  pious  clergy 
discover  alike  towards  the  Dissenters  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
'I’he  Record  Newspaper,  which  at  once  reflects  and  panders  to 
this  feeling,  striving  with  accursetl  zeal  to  widen  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  l)reach,  has  adopted  a  tone  in  ])olitic8  equally  opposeil 
to  the  jK)wers  that  be,  and  nostile  to  the  l)i«senters.  Before  tlie 
agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  however,  all  classes  of  the  clergy, 
evangelical  and  hetcroilox,  were  not  less  unanimous  in  resisting 
the  repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test.  The  life  principle  of  the 
Kstahlislimcnt  being  the  |H)litical  ascendancy  of  the  clerical  order, 
every  concession  to  the  Dissenters  is  resented  as  an  injury  to  the 
Church.  Till  that  ascendancy  be  destroyed,  there  can  Ik?  no  re¬ 
ligious  ])eace  in  the  Protestant  brotherhood.  The  clergy  have 
unsheathed  the  sword ;  their  w’atchword  is.  No  concession :  before 
tlie  sword  can  be  Ix'ateii  into  a  ploughshare,  it  must  be  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  these  churchmen  militant ;  and  when  disarmed, 
they  will  discover  that  they  have  no  enemies  to  fight  against. 

^Vc  have  in  a  former  article  exposed  the  entirely  unfounded 
nature  of  the  assertion,  that,  till  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  lawfulness  of  religious  Establishments  was  unquestioned, 
aiul  their  expediency  and  necessity  admitted  by  Dissenters  them- 
H'lves.  If  this  were  true,  how  came  it  to  be  deemed  necessary  to 
defend  the  Church,  as  an  Establishment,  against  the  opinions  of 
Dissenters.^  Why  did  Warburton  vindicate  the  Alliance,  ot  Paley 
invent  his  theory  of  tin  Establishment?  Mr.  Pritchard^  the 
minister  of  Attcrcliftc  Chapel,  near  Sheffield,  puts  a  veiy  home 
question  to  one  of  the  Sheffield  clergy  who  have  been  indiscreetly 
making  the  pulpit  the  organ  of  invectives  against  the  Dissentdrs. 

‘  I  w.mld,’  he  says,  ‘  ask  the  Preacher,  who,  having  been  liom 
‘  and  educated  under  the  roof  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  cannot 
‘  hut  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  whether  he  was  not 
‘  aware  that  it  has  always  been  a  fundamental  and  distinctive 
*  principle  with  the  Independents,  that  every  sect  should  stand 
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‘  ujKni  the  same  level  with  regard  to  the  civil  power ;  and  that  each 
‘  se])aratc  ('hiirch  should  arrange  its  own  aflairs  without  the  in- 
‘  terterence  of  tlie  State."  The  only  way  in  which  the  opinions 
of  modern  Dissenters  can  Ik‘  made  to  a])pear  novel,  is  b>'  duin- 
genuoasly  mi8re})rcsentin^  them  ;  an  ex]H'dient  too  often  had  re¬ 
course  to. 

It  is  an  unhappy  circiiinstance,  that  the  pul})it  should  l>c  made 
a  drum  ecclesiastic.  In  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  evangelical 
clergy  is  utterly  indefensible  and  discreditable.  Instances  have 
come  to  our  own  knowledge,  of  offences  of  this  description,  which 
have  both  grieved  and  surprised  us,  as  committeil  by  men  of 
whom  we  should  have  hoped  l>etter  things.  Mr.  Pritchard's 
sermon  was  oc’casioned  by  a  simultaneous  attack  which  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  clergy  of  Sheffield  on  the  allegtHl  principles 
of  the  majority  of  their  fellow  townsmen.  The  question  of  Kccle- 
siastical  Kstablishments  had  never,  we  believe,  been  mooted  in 
Dissenting  pulpits;  and  it  was  therefore  setting  a  bad  example, 
to  commenee  the  controversial  brawl  in  consecrated  ]>laccs.  Hut 
what  Mr.  Pritchard  chiefly  com])lains  of  is  the  disingenuous 
manner  in  which  the  question  is  stated ;  and  as  there  is  very 
general  rciison  for  a  similar  complaint,  we  shall  transcrilw  his 
temj)crate  and  judicious  remarks. 

*  It  would  iin|H*ar  as  if  the  essence  of  the  controversy  lay  in  the 
question,  whether  the  State  should,  or  should  not,  afford  general 
isinntenance  and  support  to  religicm — to  pure  religion,  and  the  public 
worslnp  of  the  true  (itKl.  Who  ever  denied  this.^  Who  ever  con¬ 
tended  for  “  the  absolute  exclusion  of  oU  and  every  form’*  of  religion? 
Surely  no  one  would  he  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  civil  government 
shmdd  not  extend  its  ])roteetion  to  religion  in  all  its  forms,  and  render 
it  every  legitimate  support.  If  this  is  all  that  our  brethren  contend 
for,  vi/..  “  such  a  constitution  of  things  in  regard  to  pure  religion  and 
the  attendant  worship  of  (hnl,  as  secures  to  these  the  protection  and 
sup|M»rt  of  the  Civil  rower;*’  for  my  part,  I  have  no  controversy  with 
them.  Hut  you  must  observe  that  there  is  a  careful  and  studied 
avoidance  of  the  main  j>oints  of  dispute;  namely,  w’hat  kind  of  sup- 
|>ort  the  State  shall  render  to  religion—  how  far  it  may  interfere — and 
whether  it  shall  maintain,  at  the  public  cost,  an  exc/nsive  K.stablish- 
ment,  and  impose  disabilities  and  hues,  anil  subjtvt  to  unmerited  dis¬ 
grace  those  who  m.iy  conscientiously  refuse  to  subscrilK'  to  the  doctrines 
which  it  has  s:uu’tioned,  attend  the  services  which  it  has  authorizixl, 
and  oppnive  of  the  ministers  which  it  has  apfsiinted.’ 


'  I  put  the  case  in  this  form,  hecanso  this  is  rinilly  the  question  at 
issue.  I  have  no  controversy  with  mv  brethren,  when  they  say  “  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  jMiwcr  to  ])n»tect,  snpjKirt,  and  defand  reli¬ 
gion  ; — that  kings  ought  to  feel  it  to  Ik‘  their  iMUinden  duty  to  make 
provi>ion,  not  only  that  their  subjects  might  lead  a  quiet  and  j»eaceahlc 
life,  hut  that  thiy  might  h'ad  sucli  a  life  *  in  all  ginl li ness  and  honesty  ;* 
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that  Cliristian  rulers  must  not  leiivc  it  ns  n  matter  of  indiirerence,  so 
fir  as  they  are  concerned,  whether  (i(k1  is  known  and  reverenctnl 
ainon;:  their  subjects,  or  whether  lie  \s  not ;  but  that  this  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  res|M)usibility  to  Him  from  whom  their  au- 
ihoritv  is  derived,  or  with  the  obligations  under  which  they  lie  to 
promote  the  In'st  interests  of  those  over  whom  his  Providence  has 
placeil  them :  that  so  far  as  outward  decorum  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
iiulis|H*nsible  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  exercise  its  authority,  that 
lh<»se  who  are  truly  desirous  to  wait  upon  (Jod,  and  to  serve  him  in 
the  public  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  may  in  no  resjiect  be  im|)ede.l 
in  carrying  their  desires  into  etfect,  by  the  irregular  and  irreligious 
ctuidnct  of  others — in  short,  that  it  is  right  and  meet,  and  the  imra- 
mount  and  jieremptory  duty  of  every  Government,  to  8up{)ort  anil  de¬ 
fend,  by  all  Scriptural  means,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

*  With  these  positions  we  entirely  agree.  The  {xiints  in  dispute  arc 
n(»t  necessjirily  involved  in  them.  The  question  is,  whether  the  State 
jliall  undertake  to  decide  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice ;  whether  it 
shall  compile,  or  order  to  be  comjiiled,  certain  articles  of  doctrine  and 
formularies  of  worship,  and  enjoin  the  ladief  and  observance  of  them 
under  civil  penalties  ;  whether  it  shall  single  out  a  particular  Sect,  and 
distinguish  it  by  exclusive  privileges,  and  lay  the  whole  country  under 
comj)ulsory  contribution  to  supjKirt,  in  worldly  sjileiidour,  that  sect ; 
and  whether  it  shall  phice  a  brand  and  stigma  on  all  those  who  prefer 
sn  adherence  to  the  convictions  of  their  own  conscience,  in  matters  of 
religion. 

‘  1  have  already  observed,  that  there  are  no  intimations,  the  most 
remote,  in  the  \ctv  Testament,  in  J'arimr  of  such  Establishments, 

Pritchard,  pjK  11) — 21. 

The  question,  put  in  this  shape,  has  never  been  fairly  met  by 
any  writer  or  ))nrtizan  on  the  side  of  the  Establishment.  Nay, 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  look  at  it«  All  discussion  is  spumed 
at,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  liear  down  the  Dissenters  by  angry 
invective.  It  will  not  succeed.  The  question  is  a  vital  one,  and 
the  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests  of  the  country  will  not  Ik? 
secure  till  it  has  been  fairly  set  at  rest.  There  is  not  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  common  pur])oses  of  Christian  benevolence,  not  an 
Institution  founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  Christian  charity, 
'*^hich  is  not  endangered  by  the  anti-catholic  principle  of  tne 
Kstablishincnt.  The  Dissenters  must  prepare  for  a  long  and 
patient  conflict  with  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  arc  arrayetl 
against  them.  A  considerable  time  may  elapse,  Mr.  Kidd  warns 
them  in  his  ingenious  Essay,  before  the  bonds  and  associations 
can  Ik.*  dissolved,  which  have  been  the  oflspring  of  time  and  ig- 
tiiirancc;  the  bonds  of  secret  attachment,  not  to  the  religion 
^hicb  has  been  the  ‘  accident  ’  of  the  Establishment,  but  to  ‘  the 
‘  outward  and  cumbrous  appendages  of  that  religion.’  A  sepa¬ 
ration  must  Ik*  effected  l)etween  Church  and  State  in  the  minds 
those  who  have  long  been  taught  to  entertain  false  views  of 
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both  *,  ‘  The  legislative  connexion  between  tlie  State  and  the 

‘  Church,’  he  remarks,  ‘  is  nothing  when  compared  with  their 
‘  moral  connexion ;  nothing  as  relates  to  the  ert-oncous  ind 
‘  dangerous  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  men.’ 

‘  Ih'tweon  the  church,  scripturally  considered,  and  betwtH^n  the 
state,  coiisidertHl  as  it  reallv  is,  there  can  l)e  no  connexion,  lliis  can 
only  l>e,  on  the  one  hand  u  ith  the  state,  and  on  the  other  hand,  nut 
with  the  church  of  Christ  itsidf,  but  with  the  freouently  needless,  and 
therefore  obstructing  things  around  it ;  with  buildings  which  are  mu- 
numents  <»f  a  lie  ;  with  sidaries  of  hirelings  which  are  the  pavement  of 
the  broad  way  to  destruction  ;  with  forms  of  worslup  which,  like  oma- 
uienteil  windows,  exclude,  instead  of  admitting  the  light  of  heaven; 
with  |>omp  that  may  adorn  the  Inwlies  of  distinguished  men,  in  order 
to  mark,  imt  their  conformity  to  the  church,  but  their  conf(»rmity  to 
the  world  ;  and  with  the  mental  associations  of  ignorant  and  distant 
lH*holdi*rs,  whose  notions  of  what  is  right  iRang  all  falsely  foundetl  upon 
custom,  time,  and  a])pearances,  are  hurtful,  if  not  ruinous  to  their 
wnils : — thesi‘  are  all  the  kinds  of  connexion  which  there  can  bt'  be- 
tWiH*n  a  thing  which  is  compostul  of  perishable  materials,  as  all  earthly 
state  is,  and  ln'tween  that  eternal  thing— that  mass  of  pardomnl  and 
purified  intelligence,  the  church  of  the  living  CJod,  which  is  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth.’  Kidd,  pp,  211,  30. 

This  is  strikingly,  though  somewhat  ohscurcly  put.  The  con¬ 
nexion  iK'tween  tlie  mere  forms  of  religion  and  State  patronage, 
the  connexion  In'twim  the  endowed  order  and  the  aristocrasy, 
which  18  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  common  parlance, 
denotes  no  real  conjunction  l)etween  the  State  and  that  Church 
which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  nor  any  such  connexion  as  secures 
the  ascendancy  of  (’hristian  principles  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  It  is,  in  fact,  hy  an  unhappy  misuse  of  terms,  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  has  well  remarked,  that  the  title  of  the  ecr/eti,  the  Called 
of  (itnl,  has  In'cn  given  to  an  estate  of  the  realm,  a  clerical 
Kstablishment,  which  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  ('hurch,  hut,  at 
l>est,  a  provision  for  the  Ixmefit  of  the  (’hurch.  ’Fhat  philtv 
aophical  A|>ologist  for  the  Kstahlishment  has  admirably  ex- 
presse<l  the  opinions  which  Dissenters  hold,  in  op]K)8ition  to 
the  (’hurch  and  State  system,  when  he  says:  ‘It  is  a  funda- 
‘  mental  principle  of  all  legislation,  that  the  State  shall  leave  the 
‘  largest  |>ortion  of  |>ersonal  free-agcncy  to  each  of  its  citizens,  that 
*  is  compatihle  with  the  free-agency  of  all,  and  not  subversive 
‘  of  the  ends  of  its  own  existence  as  a  State.  And,  though  a 

•  We  do  not  agrw  with  Mr.  Kidd,  however,  that  such  intellectual 
se{uiration  must  preevde  a  rep<‘al  or  alteration  of  obnoxious  statutes. 
Tlu*  mass  of  the  |M‘oplc  have  always  l»een  op{)osed  to  grtmt  moral  reform- 
atiuiis;  and  wise  legislation  must  be  in  advance  of  jiopulur  prejudice. 
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» nepitivc,  it  is  a  most  im|)ortant  distinctive  character  of  the 
‘  (  Imrch  of  ('hrist,  that  she  asks  nothing  for  her  memln^rs  as 
‘  Christians^  which  they  are  not  already  entitled  to  demand  as 

*  ri/i-ews  and  snhjects.  The  Church  of  Christ  asks  of  the  State 

*  neither  wages  nor  dignities.  She  asks  only  protection,  and  to 
‘  be  let  alone.'  ♦ 


Art.  III.  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Pew  George  Crabbe  ;  with  his 

liOtters  and  Journals,  and  his  Life.  Ky  his  Son.  In  Eight 

Volumes,  f.cap.  8vo.  Vol.  VIII.  Posthumous  Tales,  London, 

urn. 

IN  reviewing  the  Life  of  the  Poet,  whose  complete  works -f  arc 
■  now  before  us,  we  so  fully  expressed  our  o])inion  res])ecting 
the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his  productions,  as  to 
rt'iuler  it  unnecessary  to  say  mucli  more  reK])ecting  these  Post¬ 
humous  'Vales,  than  tliat  they  will  neither  raise  nor  de])res8  our 
previous  estimate  of  his  talents.  Hud  Mr.  Crabbe  lived  to  edit 
these  compositions,,  he  would  doubtless,  as  remarked  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  prefixed  to  them,  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
U'stow  on  them  a  good  deal  more  of  revision  and  correction  before 
finally  submitting  them  to  the  eye  of  the  world.  A  harshness  of 
expression,  an  obscurity  arising  from  an  incomplete  development 
of  the  idea,  will  be  found  occurring  more  frequently  in  these 
tales  than  in  the  former  scries ;  but  we  fully  susbscribc  to  the 
opinion,  that,  though  not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his 
‘  previous  performances,  these  Posthumous  Essays  will  still  be 
‘  found  to  preserve,  in  the  main,  the  same  cliaractenstics  on  which 
‘his  reputation  has  been  established; — much  of  the  same  quiet 
‘  humour  and  keen  observation ;  the  same  brief  and  vivid  descriji- 
‘  tion ;  the  same  unobtrusive  pathos ;  the  same  prevailing  rever^ 
‘  ence  for  moral  truth  and  rational  religion  ;  and,  in  a  wortl,  not 
‘  a  few  things  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die.' 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  poetry,  the  Talcs  possess  intrinsic 
interest,  as  the  lessons  of  a  grey  and  reverend  Moralist,  who,  if 
wont  to  take  a  sombre  view  of  life,  was  far  removed  from  misan¬ 
thropy,  and  moved  with  cheerful  benevolence  in  the  sphere  of 
unpoetical  realities,  which  he  has  compelled  Poetry  to  recognize 
and  record.  His  very  benevolence  servetl  to  arm  nis  mind,  and 
sheathe  his  feelings,  against  the  painful  impressions  which  the 
scenes  and  facts  he  dcscrilies  arc  in  themselves  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  thus  rendered  him,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  insensible 


*  C'oiistitution  of  Church  and  State,  p. 

"t  We  refer  to  his  Poetical  Works.  Two  volumes  of  Select  Sermons 
and  Essays  from  his  MSS.  are  announced,  as  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion. 
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of  tlioir  unpU'jisinp  character.  Thorc  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
ho  (lolightiMl  in  saiiri/inp  human  nature.  He  took  the  Mihjcct* 
as  they  turni'd  u]»  to  his  ohservation,  and  preferred  those  whicJi 
prcseutixl  the  stnm^T  lines  and  dee]K'r  shades.  Like  a  true 
Imtanist,  who  l>estows  equal  attention  on  the  weed  and  the  flower, 
and  is  less  at  home  in  the  garden,  where  the  very  l>eaiity  is  arti¬ 
ficial,  than  in  the  lane  or  meadow  ,  our  Ptx'tieal  Anthropolocriit 
found  I'qual  luxury  in  analysing  and  eopying  the  most  unsightly 
and  wortliless  and  the  most  lovely  s|>ecimens  of  liuman  nature. 
I'here  is  a  pleasure  in  observation,  as  an  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
a]>arl  from  that  which  may  l)c  derived  from  its  results.  Such 
]>leasure  Oablx'  seems  to  liavc  found  in  observing  what  he  has 
so  accurately  delineated  writh  the  fidelity  of  a  Teniers  or  a  Cuyp; 
the  love  of  nature,  in  his  mind,  standing  in  stead  of  the  love  ol 
Ix'auty,  and  the  homeliest  background  Ix'ing  as  pleasing  to  his 
eye  as  the  loveliest  landscajx'.  Such  was  the  mind,  and  such, 
aiTtmlingly,  is  the  ]>oetry  of  Oabbe. 

lly  far  the  most  interesting  tale  in  the  present  volume  is  the 
first,  which  almost  partakes  of  an  autobiographical  character. 
The  story  (if  such  the  description  of  a  happy  holiday  may  be 
termcfl)  is  lielieved  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  roct''8  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  ow  n  Ixiyish  visits,  when  an  apothecary's  apprentice, 
tt)  ('hcveley  ;  a  seat  of  the  noble  family  with  whom,  in  after 
years,  he  was  domestieateil  as  chaplain. 

‘  Through  moms  immense,  and  galleries  wide  and  tall. 

He  w.ilkiHi  entranced — he  breathed  in  Silfurd  Hall  ! 

Now  could  he  h»ok  on  that  delightful  jdace 
The  glorious  dwelling  of  a  prinetdy  race  ; 

His  vast  delight  w'as  mixed  with  equal  awe  ; 

There  was  such  magic  in  the  things  he  saw, 

“  l>ft  standing  still,  with  open  mouth  and  eyes 

Turn’d  here  and  there,  alarm'd  as  <me  who  tries 
T’  esc:ipe  fn»m  something  strange  that  W’ould  U’firre  him  risi*. 
The  wall  would  part,  and  hfings  without  name 
^ViHild  c»»me — for  such  to  his  adventures  came. 

Hence  undetincii  and  sideinii  terror  prtrss’d 
I’lxm  his  mind,  and  all  his  ]H»wers  ]»osHe8s'd. 

All  he  had  read  of  magic,  every  chann. 

Were  he  alone,  might  C(»me  and  do  him  liariu  ; 

But  his  gaze  rt*stea  on  his  friendly  guide : 

1  *m  safe  he  thought,  so  long  us  you  abide.*’ 

•  •••••• 

‘  Much  had  ho  setm,  and  every  thing  he  saw' 

Kxcit€*d  pleasure  not  unmix'd  with  awe. 

Ix'uving  each  riKUu,  he  turn'd  as  if  once  more 
To  enjoy  the  ph'asun*  that  he  felt  lK*fore  — 

•*  \\  hat  then  must  their  }M»sse>sur8  find  ?  how  grand 
.\nd  happy  they  who  can  such  h»y8  minuiand  ! 
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For  tboy  nmy  plcaKuros  all  their  lives  piirsiK\ 

The  winter  pleasures,  and  the  summer's  too — 

PKnisuri's  for  every  hour  in  even*  day — 

Oh  !  how  their  time  must  pass  in  joy  au’ay  !’* 

‘  So  Peter  said. — Replied  the  courteous  Dame ; 

“  W’hat  you  call  ph'asure  scarcely  outis  the  name. 

The  very  changes  of  amusement  prove 
There's  nothing  that  deserves  a  la.sting  love. 

They  hunt,  they  amrse,  they  shoot,  they  fish,  they  game ; 

The* objects  vary,  though  the  end  the  same — 

A  search  for  that  which  flics  them ;  no,  my  Boy ! 

'Tis  not  enjoyment,  *tis  pursuit  of  joy.** 

‘  Peter  was  thoughtful —thinking,  What!  not  thest*, 

W’ho  can  command,  or  purchase,  what  they  please — 

^^’l^onl  many  serve,  who  only  sjwak  the  wora, 

^\nd  they  have  all  that  earth  or  si*as  afford  — 

All  that  can  charm  the  mind  or  please  the  eye — 

\iul  ihi'if  not  happy! — hut  I’ll  ask  her  why. 

‘  So  Peter  ask’d. — “  ’Tis  not,”  she  said,  “  for  us, 

**  Their  Ilonours'  inward  feelings  to  discuss; 

Hut  if  they’re  happy,  they  would  still  confess 
'T  is  not  these  things  that  make  their  happiness.”  ’ 


In  the  potMii  as  left  for  publication,  the  story  ends  with  the 
happy  hoy's  return  home  after  his  day's  pleasure ;  hut  in  the 
lir>t  draft,  the  following  lines  supjdy  a  conclusion  which  we  art* 
Mire  the  reader  will  think  ought  not  to  have  been  supprcssi*!!. 
Wc  thank  the  l^ditors  for  having  j)re6erved  them : 

‘  Dream  oti,  dear  Boy !  let  pass  a  few  brief  years. 

Replete  with  troubles,  comforts,  hofies,  and  fears, 

Hold  ex]M!ctatioiis,  efforts  wild  and  strong. 

And  thou  shalt  find  thy  fond  conjt*ctures  wrong. 

Imagination  rules  thee:  thine  are  dreams. 

And  every  thing  to  thee  is  what  it  seems  : 

Thou  seest  the  surfaces  of  things,  that  ]»ass 
Hefore  thee,  colour’d  by  thy  fancy's  glass. 

The  fact  l)elow  is  hidden  !  What  is  true 
In  that  fair  mansion  comes  not  in  thy  view; 

And  thou  would’st  feel  a  new  and  strange  surpris*-, 

Should  all  within  upon  thy  mind  arise. 

Thou  think'st  the  lords  of  all  these*  glorious  things 
Are  blest  supremely  !  so  they  are, — like  kings  ! 

Rnvy  them  not  their  lofty  state,  my  Uiy ;  »  ' 

Th«»y  but  possess  the  things  that  you  enjoy. 

“  Xay,  but  they’re  lords  of  all  you  see  around — 

Ring  but  a  1h*11,  and  men  obey  the  sound  ; 

Make  but  a  motion,  with  the  hand  or  eye, 

And  their  attend.ints  at  the  signal  fly.” 
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‘  True,  my  fiiir  lad  !  hut  this  is  contract  all, 

For  Jami^  is  paid  to  heed  his  Honour's  call : 

Let  wajri's  cease,  and  lay  the  livery  by. 

And  Janies  will  heed  no  more  than  you  or  I. 

Service  hjis  lawful  Imund,  and  that  beyimd 
Is  no  olMnlience  —  *t  is  not  in  the  Inmd. 

FtMitinan,  or  jjriiom,  or  butler,  still  he  knows. 

So  does  his  lord,  the  duty  that  he  owes. 

*  Lalsairers,  you  say,  are  grieved  wdth  daily  toil  — 
True  —  but  the  sweater  goes  not  with  the  soil  ; 

He  cjin  change  places,  change  his  way  of  life. 

Take  new  employments,  —  nay,  can  take  a  W'ife  ; 

If  he  otfeiid,  he  knows  the  law's  decree, 

Nor  can  his  judge  in  his  accuser  sec  ; 

And,*  more  tlian  all  the  rest  —  or  young  or  old, 
Fsi'ful  or  useless,  he  can  not  be  sold : 

Sorrow  and  want  may  in  his  cot  be  found. 

But  not  u  Slave  can  live  on  British  ground. 

*  Nor  have  the  Lords  of  all  this  wealth  you  sei*. 
Their  perfect  freedom  :  few  arc  truly  free : 

W  ho  rank  the  highest  find  the  check  of  fate. 

And  kings  themselves  are  subject  to  their  state. 

*  Klehes,  and  all  that  we  dt‘sire  to  gain, 

Bi  ml  their  possess<irs  in  a  golden  chain  — 

'T  is  kept  in  jK*ril,  and 't  is  lost  with  pain. 

'  And  thou  t<H),  Bov  !  wilt  pass  unheiHling  by 
The  scenes  that  now  delight  thine  eager  eye. 

Dn*am  «m  awhile !  and  there  shall  come  a  strange. 
And,  C4»uldst  thou  see  it,  an  amazing  change. 

Thou  who  wert  late  so  happy,  and  so  proud. 

To  Is*  a  M'at  with  liverieil  men  allow’d. 

And  would  not,  dared  not,  in  thy  very  shame. 

The  titles  of  their  noble  nuisters  name  — 

Titles  that,  scarcely  known,  upon  thy  tongue 
W'ith  tremulous  and  erring  accent  hung - 

‘  Oh  !  had  they  told  thee,  when  thou  s;it'st  with 
And  grateful  joy,  at  ^ladam  Johnson’s  side, 

Ami  heard  the  lisping  Flora,  blue-eyed  maid. 

Bill  tlu‘e  Iw  neither  bashful  nor  afraid, 

W’heii  Mrs.  Jane  thy  burning  blush  had  raised, 
Bi*c:ius<*  thy  modesty  and  sense  she  praised  — 
Foiildst  thou  have  seen  that  in  that  place  a  room 
Should  lie  thine  own,  thy  house,  thy  hall,  thy  home, 
W'ith  leave  to  ivnnder  as  thou  wouldst,  to  n*ad 
Just  as  thy  fancy  was  dis{iof»ed  to  feed. 

To  live  with  those  who  were  so  far  above 
Thy  reach,  it  seem’d  to  thee  a  crime  to  love. 
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Or  even  admire  them  !  —  Little  didst  thou  know 
How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low ! 

In  all  wc  dare,  and  all  wc  dare  not  name, 

How  much  the  great  and  little  are  the  same ! 

‘  Well,  thou  hast  tried  it  thou  hast  closely  seen 
AN’hat  greatness  has  without  it,  and  within  ; 

W'here  now  the  joyful  expectation  ?  —  fled  ! 

The  strong  anticipating  spirit  ?  —  dead  I* 

The  sixth  and  following  talcs  were  originally  designed  for  a 
ticparate  rolume,  to  be  entitled,  The  Farewell  and  the  Uetum.'’ 
'file  PtH't  supposes  a  young  man  to  take  leave  of  his  native 
place,  and  to  exchange  farewells  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
there,  whose  several  situations  and  pros]>ect8  are  briefly  sketched 
in  the  first  section  of  each  tale.  After  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  he  is  supposed  to  return  ;  and  the  interest  consists  in  the 
comjdclion  of  the  history  of  each  person  to  whom  he  had  bidden 
fan*wi'll.  Wc  select  the  following,  not  as  the  most  interesting 
story,  hut  as  ])ariaking  more  of  the  picturesque  than  is  usual  in 
the  Author's  poetry,  and  because  it  closes  with  a  lyrical  specimen 
which  is  both  spirited  and  elegant. 

The  Ancient  Mansion. 

I. 

‘  To  part  is  painful ;  nay,  to  bid  adieu 
Kven  to  a  favourite  sjwt  is  painful  too. 

That  fine  (dd  Seat,  with  all  those  oaks  around, 

Oft  have  I  view’d  with  reverence  so  profound, 

As  something  sacred  dwelt  in  that  delicious  ground. 

‘  There,  with  its  tenantry,  about,  reside 
A  genuine  Knglish  race,  the  country's  pride ; 

And  now  a  Lady,  last  of  all  that  race. 

Is  the  departing  spirit  of  the  plact*. 

Hers  is  the  last  of  all  that  noble  blood. 

That  flow’d  through  generations  brave  and  goo<I  ; 

And  if  there  dwells  a  native  pride  in  her. 

It  is  the  pride  of  name  and  character. 

'  True,  she  will  H{)eak,  in  her  abundant  seal. 

Of  stainless  honour ;  that  she  needs  must  feel ; 

She  must  lament,  that  she  is  n<iw  the  last 
Of  all  who  gave  such  splendour  to  the  |>ast. 

*  Still  are  her  habits  of  the  ancient  kind  ; 

She  knows  the  jMior,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind. 

Slie  holds,  s(»  she  believes,  her  wealth  in  trust ; 

And  being  kind,  with  her,  is  being  just. 

Though  soul  and  body  slie  delights  to  aid. 

Vet  of  her  skill  site's  prudently  afraid  : 
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( '  rabhc'g  Pttsth  u  mmtn  P altn, 

Si>  t4>  her  chaplain's  care  she  thU  commendM, 

And  ivhen  ihai  craves,  the  village  doctor  sends. 

*  At  church  attendance  she  reqtiires  of  all. 

Who  would  be  held  in  credit  at  the  Hall ; 

A  due  respect  to  each  degree  she  shows. 

And  pays  the  debt  that  every  mortal  owes ; 

'Tia  by  opinion  that  respect  is  led. 

The  rich  esteem  liecause  the  poor  are  fed. 

'  Her  servants  all,  if  so  we  may  descril>e 
That  ancient,  grave,  oWrvant,  decent  tribe. 

Who  with  her  share  the  blessings  of  the  Hall, 

Are  kind,  but  grave,  are  proud,  but  courteous  all — 

Pmud  of  their  lucky  lot  !  !)ehold,  how  stands 
That  grey-haircfl  b^itler,  waiting  her  commands  ; 

The  Lady  dines,  and  every  day  he  feels 
That  his  good  mistress  falters  in  her  meals. 

With  what  respectful  manners  he  entreats 
That  she  would  eat— yet  Jacob  little  eats ; 

When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 
lutreats  the  noble  dame  once  more  to  try. 

'Hieir  yt*ars  the  same  ;  and  he  has  never  known 
Another  place  ;  and  this  he  deems  his  own, — 

All  appertains  to  him.  Whate'er  he  sees 

Is  own.'— our  humne,  our  land,  our  walks,  our  tnH*»!’‘ 

*  But  still  he  feain  the  time  is  just  at  hand. 

When  he  no  more  shall  in  that  presence  stiind  ; 

.\nd  he  resolves,  with  mingled  grief  and  pride, 

Tt>  serve  n«)  being  in  the  world  beside. 

*•  He  has  enough,’*  he  says,  with  many  a  sigh, 

“  For  him  to  serve  his  God,  and  learn  to  die  : 

He  and  his  lady  shall  have  heard  their  call. 

And  the  new  bdk,  the  strangers,  may  have  all." 

*  But.  leaving  these  to  their  accustom'd  way. 

The  S*ut  itself  demands  a  short  delay. 

W'e  all  have  interest  there — the  trees  that  gn>w 
Near  to  that  seat,  to  that  their  grandeur  owe  ; 

Tljey  take,  but  largely  pay,  and  equal  grace  besUiw  : 
rhey  hide  a  ^mrt,  but  still  the  {uirt  they  shade 
Is  more  iuviting  to  our  fancy  made ; 

And,  if  the  eye  be  robb’d  of  half  its  sight 
Th*  imuginatiou  feels  the  mure  delight. 

These  giant  oaks  by  no  man's  order  stand. 

Heaven  did  the  work  :  by  no  man  w'as  it  plann'd. 

*  Here  I  behold  uo  puuy  works  of  art. 

None  give  me  reesoiis  why  these  views  ioqiort 

Such  churtn  to  till  the  uiiud,  such  joy  to  swell  the  heart. 
Tliese  very  piiiiiaclee.  and  turrets  small. 

And  windows  dim,  have  beauty  in  them  all. 


Tnfrs. 


How  stat-rfv  ftUnd  you  ptncit  upon  thr  hill. 

How  9cft  ttir  fnnrmnr*  of  tiwit  living  rill. 

And  OCT  the  park’s  tall  paling,  acaroely  higher 
Peeps  the  low  Church  and  shows  the  mod^  spire, 
rnnumlicr’d  ri<ilets  on  those  hanks  appear. 

And  all  the  first -l>om  beanties  of  the  year. 

The  grey -green  blossoms  of  the  willotm  bring 
The  large  wild  l»ees  upon  the  labouring  ^*ing. 

Then  ecmies  the  Summer  anth  augmented  pride, 

W  hose  pure  small  streams  along  the  valleys  glide : 
Her  richer  Flora  their  brief  charms  display  ; 

And,  as  the  fruit  advances  fall  awav. 

Then  shall  th*  autumnal  yellow  dotlie  the  leaf : 

W  liat  time  the  reaper  binds  the  burden’d  sheaf ; 
Then  silent  groves  denote  the  dving  year. 

The  morning  frost,  and  noon-tide  gossamer ; 

And  all  lie  silent  in  the  scene  around. 

All  save  the  distant  sea*s  uneertain  sound, 
l>r  here  and  there  the  cun  whose  loud  report 
Pmcluims  to  man  that  Death  is  but  his  sjHirt : 

And  then  the  wintry  winds  liegin  to  blow. 

Then  fidl  the  flaky  stars  of  gathering  snow, 

W’hen  on  the  thorn  the  ripening  sloe,  yet  blue. 
Takes  the  bright  varnish  of  the  morning  dew  ; 

The  aged  moss  grows  brittle  im  the  pule, 

T’lir  dry  iNuighs  splinter  in  the  windy  gale. 

And  every  changing  season  of  tlie  year 
Stum])s  on  the  scene  its  English  aharucter. 

*  Farewell  !  a  prouder  Muiisioii  1  may  see, 

But  much  must  met*t  in  that  which  equals  thee  ! 

IL 

‘  1  h*avt‘  the  town,  and  take  o  well-known 
Tf»  that  old  IVlunsion  in  the  closing  day, 

When  licams  of  golden  light  are  shed  unitiiid, 

And  sweet  is  every'  sight  and  every  sound, 
i’uss  hut  this  hill,  and  1  shall  then  bidiold 
The  Seat  so  honour’d,  so  admired  of  old. 

And  yet  admired.—— 

*  Alah  !  I  sei'  a  chaiigi', 

Of  odious  kind,  and  lamentably  strai^. 

W’ho  had  done  this  P  The  good  old  Ladv  lies 
Within  her  tomb  :  but  who  could  this  advise  P 
What  barbarous  luind  could  all  this  mischief  do. 
And  spoil  a  noble  house  to  make  it  new  P 
Who  had  done  thisP  Some  genuine  ISoii  of  Trade 
Has  all  this  dreadful  devastation  made  ; 

Some  man  witli  line  ami  niie,  and  evil  eye,  * 

Who  could  iH>  beauty  in  a  tree  descry, 
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Save  in  a  clump,  when  stationed  by  bis  Imiid, 

And  standing  where  his  ^nius  bade  them  stand  ; 
S<»me  true  admirer  of  the  time’s  reform, 

Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a  storm, 

Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace. 

To  put  his  own  dear  fancies  in  their  place. 

He  nates  concealment:  all  that  was  enclosetl 
By  venerable  w<hm1,  is  now  ex|M)sed, 

And  a  few  stripling  elms  and  tsiks  ap{>ear. 

Fenced  round  by  boards  to  kwp  them  from  the  deer. 

*  I  miss  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  old  scene, 

.\nd  sec  not  what  thes4»  clumps  and  |»atches  mcsin  ! 
This  shrubby  l»elt  that  runs  tlie  land  around. 

Shuts  frt*edom  out !  what  iMUiig  likes  a  InmiiuI  ? 

’Fhe  shrubs  indeed,  and  ill-placed  flowers  are  gay, 
.\nd  some  would  praise' ;  1  wish  they  were  away. 
That  in  the  wild-woo<l  ma7.e  I  as  of  old  might  stray. 
The  things  themselves  are  pleasant  to  iK'hold, 

But  not  like  those  which  we  ladiebl  of  old, — 

That  half-hid  mansion,  with  its  wide  domain. 
Unbound  and  unsubdued  ! — but  sighs  are  vain  ; 

It  is  the  rage  of  Taste — the  rule  and  compass  reign. 

‘  As  thus  my  spleen  upon  the  view  I  fed, 

A  man  appnnich’a  me,  by  his  grandchild  led — 

A  blind  old  man,  and  she  a  fair  young  maid, 
Listening  in  love  to  what  her  grandsire  said. 

‘  And  thus  with  gentle  voice  he  spoke  — 

“  Uome  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade, 

“  Where  willows  grow  beside  the  bnnik  ; 

**  For  well  I  know  the  sound  it  made, 

“  When  dashing  o’er  the  stony  rill, 

“It  murmur’d  to  St.  Osyth’s  Mill.” 

‘  The  Lass  replieil — “  The  trees  are  Hed, 

“  They've  cut  the  brook  a  straighter  bed : 

“  Xo  shades  the  present  lords  julow, 

“  'I'he  miller  only  murmurs  now  ; 

“  The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake, 

“  .Viid  form  a  |H»nd  they  call  a  lake.” 

*  “  Then,  lassie,  lead  thy  grandsire  on, 

“  And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 

“  A  cup  is  fasten'd  to  the  stone, 

“  And  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring, 

“  That  siH)n  its  rocky  cist  forsakes, 

“  And  green  its  mossy  |>assage  makes.” 

*  “  The  holy  spring  is  turn’d  aside, 

“  The  rock  is  goiK',  the  stream  is  driinl  ; 
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**  Th^  plough  hfts  l^vell’d  all  around. 

And  Wrr  is  now  no  holy  ground.'* 

‘  ‘‘  Then,  lass,  thy  c^dsire't  footstrps  guide, 

**  To  Bulmor’s  Tree,  the  giant  oaL, 

**  Whose  lionghs  the  keeper’s  cottage  hide, 

**  And  part  the  church- way  lane  o'erlook  ; 

**  A  boy,  1  climb'd  the  topmost  bough, 

And  I  would  feel  its  shadow  now. 

*  Or,  lassie,  lead  me  to  the  west, 

**  Where  grew  the  elm-trees  thick  and  tall, 
“  IVhere  roc^s  unnuml>er*d  build  their  nest — 
**  Delilierate  birds,  and  prudent  all : 

“  Their  notes,  indeed,  are  narsh  and  rude. 

But  they’re  a  social  multitude,” 

‘  The  rooks  are  shot,  the  trees  are  fell’d, 
**  And  nest  and  nursery  all  expell'd ; 

**  M’ith  better  fate  the  giant-tree, 

**  Old  Buhner 's  Oak,  is  gone  to  sea. 

**  The  church-way  walk  is  now  no  more, 

**  And  men  must  other  ways  explore  : 

Though  this  indeed  promotion  gains, 

**  For  this  the  park's  new  wall  contains  ; 

**  And  here  1  fear  we  shall  not  meet 
A  shade  ~ although,  pcsrchance,  a  scat.” 


*  **  O  then,  my  lassie,  lead  the  wvlj 

“  To  Comfort's  Home,  the  ancient  inn  : 
''  That  something  holds,  if  we  can  pay — 
“  Old  David  is  our  living  kin  ; 

‘‘  A  servant  once,  he  still  preserves 
**  His  name,  and  in  his  ufhee  serves.” 


*  **  Alas  !  that  mine  should  bt*  the  fate 
“  Old  David’s  sorrows  to  relate  : 

“  But  they  were  brief ;  not  long  liefore 
He  died,  his  office  was  no  more. 

**  The  kennel  stands  uiion  the  ground, 

“  With  something  of  the  former  sound.*' 


‘  "  ()  then,”  the  grieving  Man  rejdietl, 

**  No  further,  lassie,  let  me  stray  ; 

**  Hen^'s  nothing  left  of  ancient  )»ridt!, 

**  Of  wliut  was  grand,  of  what  wa.s  gay, 
**  But  all  is  chang’d,  is  lost,  is  sold — 

**  All,  all  that's  left  is  chilling  cold. 

**  1  seek  for  comfort  here  in  vain,  ^ 

“  Then  lead  me  to.  my  cot  again.*' ' 


In  the  former  volumes,  there  are  iiisertetl  a  few  hnialier  pieces 
hitlierto  iinpublUhetl.  'J'lie  most  interesting  is  u  lyrical  com- 
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position,  cntitlcil,  ‘  Tlic  World  of  Dreams/  (in  vol.  iv.,)  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  Author  of  Eustace  Grey,  although  notecjusl 
in  |K)wer  and  beauty  to  that  remarkable  procluction.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  present  volume,  if  inferior  in  vigour  to  any 
other  volume  of  the  Author's  |)oetry,  is  perhaps  more  amusing 
than  any  other,  and  displays  more  mild  good-humour.  ‘  A  man/ 
said  Johnson,  ‘  grows  bctter-humouri'd  as  he  grows  older.’  This 
depends,  however,  u|H)n  the  qualities  of  the  man.  Age  mellows 
some  tempers,  and  sours  others. 


Art.  IV.  A  Paraphrastic  Translation  of  St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Ity  Luicus.  12mu.  pp.  110.  London,  1034. 


E  regret  to  l)c  unable  to  speak  in  terms  of  approbation  of 
^  this  ap])arently  well  intended  publication,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be  given  to  the  British  and 
V'oreign  Bible  Society.  We  should  be  sorry'  to  deprive  the 
treasury  of  that  excellent  Institution  of  the  smallest  contribution ; 
but  we  cannot  withhold  our  opinion,  that  this  Translation  is  a 
failure,  and  that,  as  a  paraphrase,  it  is  open  to  serious  exception. 

The  title-page  does  not  state,  that  the  Translation  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  very  copious  notes,  taken,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
Professor  Stuart’s  Commentary,  recently  reviewed  by  us.  The 
very  free  use  made  of  that  work,  may  justly  be  complained  of  by 
the  Publishers,  unless  it  is  with  their  permission  that  so  large  a 
|M>rtion  of  the  Professor’s  Commentary  is  reprinted  in  the  present 
sha|>e.  The  chief  design  of  the  publication,  indeeil,  would  seem 
to  be,  to  give  circulation  to  those  notes.  Ample  use  has  also 
bt'en  made  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  Translation.  Yet,  in  those  very 
})arts  of  the  Epistle  which  have  received  from  the  American  Pro¬ 
fessor  the  most  important  illustration,  the  Editor  deserts  his 
authority ;  as  in  the  exposition  of  Ch.  vii. 

We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  translation  as  l>eing  too 
|>araphrastic,  but  as  failing,  in  many  places,  to  convey  the 
genuine  sense.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  rendering  of  part 
of  the  viiith  chapter,  in  which  some  of  the  A]K)stle’s  expressions  arc 
completely  misinterpreted,  and  the  scope  of  his  argument  obscured. 

*  For  those  who  act  upon  natural  principles  and  in  their  ow’n 
stnmgth,  do  in  the  end  yi^d  to  their  natural  propensity  to  sin  ;  while 
thexse  who  st‘ek  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  have  their  wills  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  actions  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit.  For 
the  impulses  of  the  flesh  lead  to  eternal  misery,  while  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  lead  to  eternal  happiness.  And  this  is  the  case,  because 
carnal  np|H*tites  are  hostile  to  (iod,  for  they  are  neither  subject  to 
( tod’s  law,  nor  can  they  by  any  possibility  become  so :  so  that  they 
who  act  according  to  their  natural  propensities  cannot  please  (too. 
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Epistle  to  the  Homans. 

Hut  you  arc  not  living  under  the  inDueiice  of  the  flesh  but  of  the 
Spirit,  provided  the  Spirit  of  God  has  his  residence  in  your  hearts 
(for  if  any  one  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  liis).  And 
if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  old  man  is  crucified  as  to  his  sinful  ap])etites, 
but  the  spirit  is  rendered  happy  on  account  of  righteousness.  And  if 
the  Spirit  of  Him  who  raisra  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  then 
He,  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  also  animate  your  mortal 
bodies  in  the  service  of  God  through  his  Spirit,  who  now  resides  in 
you. 

<  Well  then,  brethren,  having  such  assistances,  we  are  not  con¬ 
strained  by  the  corruption  of  our  nature  to  become  slaves  to  that  cor¬ 
ruption.  Wherefore  if  ye  live  according  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  ye 
must  {KTish  everlastingly  ;  but  if  through  the  Spirit  of  God  ye  arc 
enabled  to  mortify  these  lusts,  then  shall  ye  live  iu  eternal  bfessetl- 
iicss.*  pp.  50 — 52. 

Wc  do  not  see  what  is  gained  by  turning  certain  portions  of 
the  Kpistle  into  dialoguci  in  the  following  manner  : — 

‘  Jew,  What  then  is  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Jew  ?  or  what 
is  the  benefit  of  circumcision. 

‘  Ajxtsile.  It  is  great  in  every  way,  but  chiefly  because  the  inspired 
word  of  (ichI  was  intrusted  to  them. 

*  Jew,  If  then  some  of  them  have  disl)clievcd,  shall  not  that  dis¬ 
belief  nullify  the  faithful  promises  of  God  ? 

*  AiHMtle,  By  no  means!  fur  let  God  be  found  faithful  to  his  word, 
thongli  every  man  be  proved  a  liar,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  li.),  “  That 
thou  inightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings  and  prevail  when  thou  judg- 
est.” 

*  Jew,  But  if  our  unrighteousness  exhibit  God's  justice  in  a  clearer 
light,  shall  we  not  say  ^1  8|)cak  in  the  character  of  an  unbelieving 
Jew)  is  not  (xod  unjust  in  visiting  upon  the  Jews  his  anger  ? 

‘  Ajxistle,  By  no  means.  For  if  so,  how  shall  God  ever  judge 
the  world  ? 

‘  Jew,  For  if  the  truth  of  God  has  been,  in  consequence  of  my 
lie,  nmnifested  much  more  clearly,  why  should  1  still  be  convicted  as 
a  sinner  ? 

*  AfHkslle,  And  why  not  say  further,  **Let  us  do  evil  that  gootl 
may  come.”  Of  these  the  condemnation  is  just.  (For  it  is  thus  that 
we  arc  slanderously  reported  to  say.) 

*  Jew,  Well  then,  do  we  excel  the  Gentiles  ? 

*  Apostle,  Certainly  not.  For  we  have  made  the  charge  above 
against  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  sinners.”  pp.  13,  14. 

It  must  be  through  mere  inadvertence  that  grammatical  im¬ 
proprieties  have  been  suffered  to  occur  in  the  Translation ;  but 
it  indicates  the  absence  of  a  due  cait;  in  revising  it :  c,  g,  ^  If 
*  thou  dost  lean  upon  the  law,  and  can  distinguisli,**  &c.  p.  11. 
‘  Do  you  sup|X)8e,  that  on  doing  the  very  same  acts  for  which 
"  you  condemn  others,  that  you  shall  csca|)c,'  htc.  p.  9*  As  an 
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insUiicc  of  unwjtrraTi tabic  departure  from  the  text,  we  may  refer 
to  Horn.  V.  4. — ‘  Knowing  that  afflictions  produce  resignatioo, 
‘  and  resignation  a  pun^r  state  of  life^  &c.  AN'e  had  markeil 
other  instances,  but  it  is  needless  to  particularize  them.  We 
took  up  the  publication  w  ith  a  predisposition  to  commend  anv 
attempt  to  promote  the  better  understanding  of  this  difficult,  Init 
most  important  ]>i»nion  t>f  the  Apostolic  writings ;  and  it  is 
liecause  we  do  not  deem  it  adaptcnl  to  answer  this  end,  that  wc 
liave  felt  it  to  W  our  duty  to  point  out  the  very’  defective  and 
inct»mpetent  character  of  our  worthy  Layman's  well-meant  per. 
furmance. 


Art.  V.  1.  The  Spirit  <f  the  Psalms,  or  the  Psjilms  <»f  David  adapltnl 
to  I'hristian  Worship,  fly  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  A.M.,  Minister 
of  Lover  lirixham.  24mo,  Rrixliam,  18il4. 

2.  Church  and  Home  Psalmody,  l»eing  a  Collection  of  Psidms  from 
the  Old  and  New  Versions,  and  Original  Hymns  hir  Congrts 
gational  and  Ibimestic  Purj>os<‘S.  Ry  the  Rev.  Thomas  .lames 
.fudkin,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Somers-Cliapel,  St.  Pancrus.  Idmu., 
pp.  34(h  London,  IBill. 

% 

A  PRKCEDl  N(i  Article  in  the  present  Number  has  invited  the 
^  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  reform  of  French  Psalmody ; 
.and  it  m.ay  have  occurred  to  some  of  them,  that  English 
PsalmtHly  is  not  unsusceptible  of  improvement.  In  the  number 
of  our  hvmns,  we  seem  to  Ix'  likelv  to  vie  with  the  Germans; 
in  the  devotional  and  poetical  Ix'auty  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
those  which  art'  found  in  our  collections,  we  need  fear  no  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  any  other  language ;  yet,  there  is  ample 
scojx?  for  the  genius  and  piety  that  may  lx*  consecrated  to  this 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  remarkable  how  few,  comparatively, 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hymns  that  arc  extant  in  print, 
have  struck  deep  root  in  the  heart  and  memory  of  Christian 
pei>ple,  so  as  to  become  the  classical  language  of  devotion,  or  to 
deserve  to  be  so.  A  hymn  may  be  full  of  faults,  but  must  have 
redeeming  excellencies,  which  pit»us  ]>et>ple  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations  love  to  have  by  heart ;  and  that  can  hardly  Ix'  a  gooil 
hymn  which  few  can  rc'tain  or  are  anxious  to  commit  to  memory. 
'Prieti  by  this  test  of  popular  merit,  the  bulk  even  of  AVatt‘<'’6 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  certainly  the  Inajority  found  in  our 
C'ollections,  cannot  bt‘  regarded  as  having  established  their  claim 
to  a  jXTmanent  place  in  our  hyinnology.  By  degrees,  as  ac¬ 
cessions  are  made  to  the  stock  of  hymns,  those  which  arc  not 
wanuxl  will  be  drof>|H'd ;  of  the  new  contributions,  tlioac  which 
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p)^  chiefly  from  their  novelty,  will  in  their  turn  be  displaced ; 
but  there  will  always  remain  a  few,  (fortunate  the  |>oet  who  can 
(tmtribiue  but  one  or  two  to  the  number,)  which  will  live  and  give 
life,  snd  be  used  in  the  church  and  the  closet,  as  long  as  the 
language,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last. 

Mr.  L  yte  is  well-known  to  our  readers,  and  wc  announced  this 
work  as  preparing  for  publication  in  our  notice  of  his  Religious 
Poems.  The  design  and  character  of  the  volume  will  best  be 
learned  from  his  own  explanation.  After  remarking  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  happy  occasional  specimens,  a  good  metrical 
translation  of  the  Psalms  is  still  a  desideratum  in  our  language, 
Mr.  Lyte  says : 

*  The  Author  of  this  little  volume  has  not  had  the  temerity  to  hope 
that  ho  could  supply  this  deficiency.  Instead  of  attempting  a  new 
Version  of  Pstilms,  he  has  contented  himself  %vith  endeavouring  to 
condenst'  the  leading  sentiments  of  each  into  a  few'  verses  for  congre¬ 
gational  singing.  The  modern  practice  of  using  only  three  or  four 
versos  at  a  time  would  render  the  grtmt  majority  of  the  Psalms,  if 
literally  translated,  unfit,  on  the  score  of  len^h,  for  public  worship ; 
ind  a  few’  ill-connected  verses  detached  from  the  rest  can  scarcely  give 
a  more  just  view’  of  the  harmonious  whole,  than  a  few  bricks  can  of 
the  building,  of  which  they  may  have  formed  a  part.  The  Author 
has  therefon*  simply  endeavoured  to  give  the  Spirit  of  each  Psalm  in 
aoch  a  compass  as  the  public  taste  would  tolerate,  and  to  furnish, 
aometimes,  when  the  length  of  the  original  would  admit  of  it,  an  al¬ 
most  literal  translation,  sometimes  a  kind  of  spiritual  paraphrase,  and 
at  others  even  a  brief  commentary  on  the  whole  Psalm.  He  feels  in 
truth  that,  in  order  to  render  the  Psalms  fully  applicable  to  a  Christ¬ 
ian  audience,  considerable  liberties  must  be  allowed  in  the  way  of 
adaptation.  They  ought,  he  thinks,  to  bt*  made  to  express  all  that 
David  himself  would  have  expressed,  had  he  lived  under  the  superior 
light  which  w'c  enjoy,  and  beheld,  not  the  mere  twilight  of  the  yet 
unrisen  **  Sun  of  Righteousness,'*  but,  like  ourselves,  the  splendour  of 
His  meridian  day.  What  therefore  he  darkly  intimates  respiHrting 
Christ  and  His  (Tospel,  (and  the  Psalms  are  full  of  such  intimations,) 
the  Author  has  in  many  instances  endeavoured  to  unfold  and  ex|»and, 
tnd  adapting  the  whole  in  some  degret'  to  present  times,  usages,  and 
circumstances,  he  has  sought  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  originals, 
while  he  has  somewhat  altered  the  letter.*  pp.  lii — v. 


For  our  own  part,  we  much  prefer,  for  the  purposes  of  Christian 
v^orship,  free  imitations  of  the  Psalms  to  accommodated  versions 
vhich  neither  retain  the  language  and  sentiment  of  David#  tior 
yrt  possess  the  genuine  character  of  a  (^iristian  hymn.  Wc 
could  wish  to  see  more  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Psalms — of  those 
especially  which  were  composed  fur  worship— transfused  into  our 
liymns ;  but  wc  question  tne  propriety,  and  certainly  must  deny 
good  effect,  of  putting  force  upon  the  compositions  of  the 
spired  Psalmist,  in  order  to  make  them  s|>cak  evangelical 
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language,  and  to  adapt  to  the  purpose  of  Psalmody,  what  would 
never  have  been  intended  for  the  general  worship  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Lyte  has,  however,  been  very  happy  in  his  spirited  imi¬ 
tation  of  some  Psalms  which,  though,  in  the  letter,  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Church,  admit  of  an  aecommo. 
dation  of  the  sentiment.  We  may  instance  the  XXth.,  which 
primarily  refers  to  some  military  expedition  and  victory ;  and  l>r. 
Watts  has  accordingly  turned  it  into  a  psalm,  ‘  for  a  day  of 
‘  prayer  in  time  of  war.'  Mr.  Lyte'^s  can  hardly  be  calletl  a 
version, — it  is  a  }Krvcrsion  of  the  Psalm,  but  a  l>eautiful  and 
allowable  perver^on,  for  which  he  must  not  only  be  forgiven,  but 
thankcil. 

*  The  Liord  in  trouble  hear  thee. 

And  help  from  Zion  send  ; 

The  God  of  grace  be  near  thee 
To  comfort  and  befriend  ! 

Thv  human  weakness  strengthen. 

Thy  earthly  w’ants  supply, 

Thv  span  of  nature  lengthen 
To  endless  life  on  high  ! 

*  Alwve  his  own  anointed 

His  banner  bright  shall  Wiive  : 

Their  times  are  all  appointed  ; 

The  Lord  his  flock  will  save ; 

Through  life’s  deceitful  mazes. 

Their  steps  will  safely  l»car  ; 

Accept  their  feeble  praises. 

And  hear  their  every  prayer. 

*  Go  on,  thou  heir  of  glory  ! 

No  ill  can  thee  betide. 

The  prize  is  full  before  thee. 

Thy  Guardian  at  thy  side. 

Who  trust  in  mortal  forces 

Their  w^eakness  soon  shall  see  ; 

But  God  a  sure  resource  is. 

And  God  shall  succour  thee.* 

Our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  at  having  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  with  this  free  imitation,  a  more  literal  version,  in 
French,  of  tlie  same  Psalm,  taken  from  the  ‘  C/tafits  Chreticfis 
and  another  in  English,  in  which  the  atwmpt  has  been  made  to 
preserve  the  lyrical  spirit  of  the  original.  * 

‘  Que  le  Seigneur  tes  vorux  enteude 
I)an»  ta  necessity ! 

Que  Min  puissant  nom  te  defends 
Daii«‘  ton  adverbite ! 
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*  Quo  de  Dieu,  quand  tu  fais  ta  plaintr, 

Te  vienne  un  prompt  secours ! 

Quc  de  Sion,  sa  maison  sainte, 

II  t’eooute  toujours ! 

*  A  tes  dons  sc  montrant  propicc, 

Que  par  le  feu  du  del 
11  consume  le  sacrifice 
Offert  sur  son  autei ! 

^  Qu*il  daigne  exaucer  tes  prieres, 

Et  notre  camp  joycux 
De^loira  toutcs  ses  bannieres 
Ln  son  nom  glorieux. 

*  Le  voila  ce  Dicu  favorable 

Qui  didivre  son  Oint. 

Sn  droite  toujours  secourable 
Au  roi  ne  manque  point. 

^  L'un  en  ses  chars  a  conhance, 

Et  Tautre  en  ses  chevaux ; 

IMais  nous  implorons  tu  puissance, 
Seigneur!  en  tons  nos  maux. 

*  Aussi  voyons-nous  abolie 

Leur  here  vanite, 

Et  notre  force  retablic, 

O  Dieu  de  saintete ! 

‘  Etemel !  veuille  nous  defendn* ! 

Et  daime,  o  puissant  Roi! 

Au  jour  de  danger  nous  entendre, 

Et  calmer  notre  effroi.* 

Psalm  xx. 

In  the  day  of  thy  distress, 

May  Jehovah  hear  thee! 

In  the  hour  when  danger  press, 
Jacob's  God  be  near  thee! 

Send  thee  from  his  holy  place, 
Timely  aid  or  strengthening  grace. 

May  thy  prayers  and  offerings  rise 
By  thy  G^  recorded ! 

Thine  oblations  reach  the  skies, 
(vraciously  rewarded. 

Irranted  be  thy  heart  s  request ; 

All  thy  purposes  be  blest ! 


o  o 
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Thv  »1KW«  our  hearts  shall  cheer: 

\Ve  with  glad  acclaim 
Will  our  grateful  trophies  rear 
In  Jehovah’s  name. 

Go  beneath  his  guardian  care. 

And  the  Lord  fulfil  thy  prayer. 

N<»w  am  I  assured,  the  T^ord 
Will  his  sen'ant  shield, 

Succour  from  the  heawns  afford, — 

Guard  me  in  the  field. 

I-iet  them  tnist  their  rTiunted  force, 

Scythed  car  and  marshalled  horse : — 

Be  our  trust  his  mighty  name 
Who  outspread  the  skies. 

Theirs  shall  be  defeat  and  shame  ; 

We  shall  victors  rise. 

Save  the  king,  O  God  most  high  ! 

Hear  us  in  our  fervent  cry.* 

Asa  further  specimen  of  Mr.  Lyte’s  ‘  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  \ 
we  take  two  Versions  of  the  Ninety-first  Psalm,  both  vcr>  pleas¬ 
ing,  although  the  first  is  best  adapted  for  public  use. 

‘  There  is  a  safe  and  secret  place 
Beneath  the  wings  divine. 

Reserved  for  all  the  heirs  of  grace  > 

O  be  that  refuge  mine  ! 

‘  The  least  and  feeUest  there  may  bide 
Uninjured  and  unawed ; 

While  thousands  fall  on  every  side. 

He  rests  secure  in  God. 

*  The  Angels  watch  him  on  his  way. 

And  aid  with  friendly  arm  ; 

And  Satan  roaring  for  his  prey 
May  hate,  but  cannot  hajm. 

*  He  feeds  in  pastures  large  and  fair 

Of  love  and  truth  divine. 

O  child  of  God,  O  Glory’s  heir. 

How  rich  a  lot  is  thine  !  * 

*  A  hand  Almighty  to  defend. 

An  ear  for  every  call, 

An  honoured  life,  a  ^leaoeful  end. 

And  heaven  to  croWn  it  all !  * 


*  O  how  safe,  how  happy  be. 

Lord  of  Hosts,  who  dwells  with  thee  ! 
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Sheltered  ’neath  Almif^htv  wiogs, 

Cviiarded  by  the  King  of  kings  ! 

Thou  my  hope,  my  refuge  art ; 

Touch  with  grace  my  rebel  heart  ; 

Draw  me  home  into  thy  breast ; 

Give  me  there  eternal  rest ! 

*  Many  arc  the  ills  and  foes 
Which  the  child  of  God  enclose  ; 

Plagues  that  walk  the  sullen  night. 

Shafts  that  fly  in  noonday  light. 

Here  his  snares  the  fowler  plies, 

Ther»‘  the  world's  pollution  tries 
fjord,  while  thousands  round  me  fall. 

Help,  and  I  am  saved  from  all. 

*  How  to  him  should  evil  come, 

Who  has  found  in  thee  a  home  ? 

Angids  round  him  take  their  stand, 

(ruide  him  with  unerring  hand ; 

Sjifo  he  speeds  his  conquering  way 
Where  the  lion  lurks  to  slay. 

Treads  the  crested  dragon  down. 

Hasting  to  his  heavenly  crown. 

*  Hark  the  voice  of  love  divine ! 

“  Fear  not,  trembler,  thou  art  mine  ! 

“  Fear  not,  I  am  at  thy  side, 

**  Strong  to  succour,  sure  to  guide. 

Call  on  me  in  want  or  woe, 

**  I  will  keep  thee  here  below’ ; 

And,  thy  day  of  conflict  past. 

Bear  thee  to  myself  at  last !  **  *  pp.  130—132. 

The  versification  of  these  psalms  is  in  general  so  smooth  and 
nmsical,  that  we  are  surprised  at  finding  any  instances  of  un** 
readable  and  unsingahle  lines :  e.  g. 

*  Is  man's,  fallen  man's,  without,  within.*  p.  7B. 

We  must  beg  Mr.  Lytc  to  dismiss  the  uncouth  abbreviation, 
^neath.  Will  he  accept  the  following  emendation  of  a  verse  in 
his  version  of  the  xciiia  Psalm,  in  which  this  inelegance*  occurs, 
<tnd  the  last  line  of  which  is  rendered  more  smooth  and  more 
emphatic  by  a  simple  transposition  ? 

'  Hark,  the  deep  winds  lift  up  their  voice ; 

Beneath  his  feet  the  waves  rejoice  : 

The  elements  arc  in  his  hands. 

And  rage  or  rest  as  he  commands.* 

We  shall  give  one  more  specimen^from  this  very  pleasing  and 
acceptable  volume.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
"cries. 
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‘  Psalm  XIV, 

*  O  that  the  Lord's  salvation 
Were  out  of  Zion  come. 

To  henl  his  ancient  nation, 

To  lead  his  outcasts  home. 

‘  How  long  the  holy  city 

Shall  lunithen  ftH*t  profane  ? 

Ueturn,  1)  Lord,  in  pity. 

Rebuild  her  walls  again. 

‘  I^et  fall  thy  roil  of  terror, 

Thy  saving  grace  impart ; 

Roll  l)ack  the  veil  of  error. 

Release  the  fettered  lu*art. 

‘  Let  Israel  home  returning 
Her  lost  iVlessiah  see ; 

Give  oil  of  joy  for  mourning. 

And  bind  thy  Church  to  thee/  pp.  18,  19. 

Mr.  Judkin's  volume  has  been  for  some  time  liefore  the  public, 
but  has  only  recently  fallen  in  our  way.  The  l*salms  in  this 
Collection  arc  arranged  from  ‘  the  authorizecl  metrical  versions,' 
excluding  such  parts  as  arc  purely  narrative  or  descriptive,  and 
retaining  only  those  which  are  devotional.  The  number  of  the 
Psalm  is  not  given ;  and  the  reader  will  not  easily  recognize,  in 
all  cases,  what  psalm  the  metrical  version  is  meant  to  represent; 
more  especially  as  Mr.  Judkin  has  taken  very  unauthorized 
lilKTties  with  the  authorized  originals.  We  cannot  think  that 
this  portion  of  his  labours,  which  is  but  a  bungling  attempt  to 
snjK'rsedc  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms,  will  gain  him  either  credit  or 
approliation.  The  hymns  arc  original ;  and  from  these  we  shall 
have  no  diffurulty  in  selecting  some  simply  l)eautiful  compositions. 
The  hrst  that  forces  itself  on  our  choice  is 

‘  Hymn  lxxi, 

‘  ’Tis  hard,  when  we  are  sick  and  |XK)r, 

And  they  who  lov’d  us,  love  no  more — 

When  riches,  friends,  and  health  are  gone. 

To  say,  **  O  Lord  !  Thy  will  be  done.** 

*  *Tis  hanl,  when  they  in  death  are  laid 

O'er  whom  we  w’atch*d,  and  wept,  and  pray*d. 

The  wife — the  parent— sister — son — 

To  say,  “  O  Lord  h  Thy  will  be  done.** 

*  *Tis  hard,  when,  in  dur  soufs  distress. 

All,  all  anmnd  is  wilderness. 

And  herb  and  quick*ning  stream  are  none. 

To  say,  **  O  Lord  ?  Thy  will  be  done.** 
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*  And  yet  how  light  such  sorrows  be 
To  Ills,  in  dark  Gethsemane — 

Who  drank  the  cup  with  stifled  groan. 

And  said,  “  O  Lord  !  Thy  will  be  done.” 

Our  next  specimen  must  be  the  XXXI Id.  Hymn,  which  is  a 
vcr\'  beautiful  one. 

‘I. 

‘  If,  holy  Lord  !  the  pure  in  heart 
Thy  blessed  face  alone  may  see. 

In  guilty  shame  I  must  depart. 

And  hide  myself  afar  from  Thee. 

*  II. 

*  Or  shouldst  Thou  be,  O  Lord  !  extreme. 

To  mark  my  soul’s  iniquities. 

My  hopes  were  but  a  mocking  dream. 

My  refuge  but  a  house  of  lies. 

'  III. 

*  Thus  speaks  the  humbled  man  of  sin. 

Thus  speaking  feeds  his  deep  despair. 

Until  Thy  grace  his  heart  may  win. 

Until  Thy  Spirit  enter  there. 

‘  IV. 

*  Until  within  that  light  of  old 

That  shone  upon  Damascus*  road. 

Like  Saul's  his  open’d  eyes  behold 

A  God  in  Christ,  a  Christ  in  God  ! '  p.  1311. 

Wc  cannot  pass  over  the  following,  though  obviously  not 
adapted  for  psalmody. 

‘HYMN  LVII. 

‘  I. 

*  Own  I  a  name — which  I  by  works  deny  ; 

Am  I  the  living — and  yet  counted  dead  ; 

Have  I  a  lamp — and  lack  its  due  supply  ; 

Move  my  lips  God  ward — when  my  heart  hath  sjhhI  ? 


‘  And  do  I  bow  my  knees — whilst  full  of  pride. 

And  do  I  pray — when  not  a  want  I  feel. 

And  seem  to  trust — where  I  in  truth  deride. 

And  seek  a  balsam — with  no  wound  to  heal  ? 

• 

‘  III. 

‘  Make  I  the  house  of  pray'r — the  mart  of  gain  ; 

Hear  I  God’s  curse— yet  cherish  still  the  sin  ; 

Walk  I  with  saints — while  leagu’d  with  Satan’s  train, 
Make  Christ  my  boast— -yet  feed  a  hate  within  ? 


'  O  Lord  !  arise  with  mercy  all  thine  own  : 

O  Ijord  !  these  solemn  mockeries  forgive ; 

With  |K>w’r  convert  to  flesh  a  heart  of  stone : 

Upon  the  dry  bones  breathe  and  let  them  live/  p.  1()5. 

Of  two  hundred  original  hymns  from  the  same  pen,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  merit  should  be  at  all  etjual ;  and  we  might 
point  out  instances  of  false  taste,  and  other  faults.  We  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves,  however,  with  remarking,  that  the  Author  is  somewhat 
too  fond  of  making  the  same  line  end  ever\'  stanza,  as  in  the  first 
specimen,  and  in  Hymns  IV.,  XIV.,  XXVIII., CVI.,  CLXV., 
&c. ;  or  with  iterating  the  same  words,  slightly  varied,  in  each 
verse,  like  the  heads  of  a  sermon  ;  v.  in  Hymn  V.,  ‘a  //ring 
‘  shepherd’, — ‘  a  gentle  shepherd  ’, — ‘  a  faithful  shepherd,’  &c. 
'I’hesc  little  artifices  of  versification  require  to  be  very  sparingly 
and  delicately  used,  and  displease  when  they  occur  again  and 
again.  In  Hymn  CLXVII.,  the  effect  of  this  iteration  is  lu¬ 
dicrous,  and  the  metre  itself  is  burlesque.  Hymn  CXLV.,  on 
the  other  hand,  affords  a  happy  specimen  of  an  antithetical  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  leading  word. 


‘  I. 

‘  We  ItMik  around — and  what  is  there 
But  tears  and  travail,  grief  and  care  ? 

A  shifting  scene,  whose  changes  show 
That  human  guilt  is  human  woe  ! 

*  II. 

‘  We  look  behind — and  what  were  we  ^ 

The  bound  in  sin's  captivity, 

'Hie  blind  of  eye,  the  deaf  of  ear, 

The  sear’d  in  heart,  the  rack'd  with  fear. 

‘  III. 

‘  We  look  heftre — and  who  shall  climb 
'Fhe  rugged  steep,  the  mount  sublime. 

On  which  the  living  temple  stands, 

Kternal,  and  not  made  with  hands  ? 

'  IV. 

‘  We  look  —whose  harjat  arc  they 
But  angels* — *inid  the  flooefing  ray 
Of  Him,  the  victor  liomb  of  God  ? 

— Lord,  wash  us  with  Thy  precious  blood  !  ’  p.  266w 


Wc  must  make  room  for  one  more  specimen. 
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'Hymn  lxxxvii. 

‘  I. 

*  Thron'd  hi^h  is  Jesus  now, 

Ui)on  Ills  heav'nly  seat ; 

The  kingly  crown  is  on  His  brow. 

The  ungels  round  His  fi^et. 

‘  II. 

*  In  shining  w'hito  they  stand, 

A  great  and  countless  throng  ; 

A  iMtlmy  sceptre  in  each  hand. 

On  every  tongue  a  song ! 

‘  III. 

*  They  sing  the  Lamb  of  God, 

Once  slain  on  earth  for  them  ; 

The  Lamb  by  whose  atoning  blood 
Each  wears  his  diadem  ! 

'  IV. 

‘  Thv  grace,  O  Holy  Ghost ! 
lliy  blessed  help  supply. 

That  we  may  join  the  rauiunt  host. 
Who  circle  Christ  on  high  !  * 


Art.  VI.  Letters  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  present  State  tff 
Things:  the  Land,  the  Church,  the  Dissent,  Church  Reform, 
Liliendism,  &c.  In  Reference  to  Scripture  Truth.  8vo.  pp.  111. 
London,  1 8^14. 

^^IHS  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  us  accompanied  with  a  request 
of  an  ‘  early  notice.’  What  sort  of  notice  the  Writer  exiKH'ts 
from  U8,  we  cannot  divine ;  but  he  shall  have  justice  done  to  him  : 
he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

‘  Now  dissent  does  this — sets  up  a  ministry  and  ordinances  of  a  kind 
which  (lod  has  not  warranted,  and  is  thciefore  a  sinful  system  even 
where  Christ,  the  tiiue  Christ,  is  truly  preacheil  thereby.*  p.  i>8. 

*  Dissent  is  the  natund  principle  of  unconverted  man,  which  the 
puit'st  church-form  can  never  uproot.  .  .  You  see  this  truth  exemplifiinl 
every  where  in  Scripture,  in  the  midst  of  the  full  shining  out  of  (5od 
from  his  own  forms.  You  see  it  in  the  dissent  of  Cain,  Kornh,  and 
his  party,  Ilymeneus,  Philetus,  Alexander,  Demas,  Diotrephes,  and 
others.*  p.  93. 

‘  Li't  us  examine  the  ‘  grievances,*  one  by  one,  by  the  principles 
through  which  we  have  gone. 

‘  The  public  registration  of  Births. — This  demand  of  itself  is  unim¬ 
portant.  But  it  breaks  the  oneness  of  faith  as  regards  the  truth  of 
infant  Baptism,  the  present  legal  registration  bein^  that  of  the  ad- 
niission  oi  infants  to  the  outward  church' by  a  Christian  rite.  Grunt 
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it,  anti  yon  sanction  the  error  anil  schism  of  the  Anti*paHiobaptisU« 
who  rejt'ct  infant  Iraptisin  ;  of  the  Quakers,  who  reject  all  Uaptisui ; 
and  <»f  the  lnde{>cntlents  and  others,  who  baptize  infants  without 
Hcriptimd  ministerial  authority,  no  authority  l)eing  given  by  the  Word 
to  unscripturally>ordained  ministers  to  administer  ordinances.  A 
public  registratitm  of  births,  therefore,  is  inadmissible  on  gos|)el  prin¬ 
ciples.*  p.  -12. 

Nevertheless,  this  sapient  |>erson  thinks,  that  it  might  he 
managed,  in  spite  of  its  op)H)sition  to  Gos|K'1  principles,  by  allow¬ 
ing  courts  of  justice  to  receive  any  proof  of  births  as  evidence!! 
'1 'lie  demand  not  to  pay  church-rates,  he  will  not  ‘  waste  time  in 
‘  arguing :  the  very  pro]H)sition  (proposal)  includes  the  destruction 
‘  of  the  national  religion ' !  !  !  The  Writer's  politics  may  he 
learned  from  the  following  paragraphs. 

'Changes  in  the  Ministry  have  been  going  on  upon  questions  in- 
vtdving  the  jirincijdes  and  truths  of  Gt>d.  Nut  fur  the  better,  but  fw 
the  worst'.  Kvery  turn  of  the  wheel  only  serves  to  throw  off  another 
pttrtion  of  right  principle.  Let  no  child  of  Gtal  be  hstking  for  changes 
ft>r  the  iM’tter,  but  let  him  be  well  instructed  in  the  Word,  and  wait 
patiently  and  assuredly  ft»r  the  unftdding  of  the  Lord's  pur|K)ses  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Wtird.  The  Spirit  of  the  age,  as  one,  who  so  lately  fell 
iH'fore  it,  cjdled  the  (itKl-denying  Spirit  abroad  all  over  the  earth,  will 
allow  no  changes  for  the  In'tter.  Truly  did  he  call  it  a  Spirit.  It  is 
a  Sjnrit.  It  is  “  ihc  Spirit**  the  age  gone  forth  with  his  fellow- 
spirits  unto  the  kings  and  jiow’ers  and  pc'ople  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
whole  W(»rld,  gone  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lilieral- Infidel 
IIe;i.st  to  ih»  his  master’s  uiiix’ersal  work,  Hev.  xvi.  13,  14.  It  is  “/Ac 
Spirit**  who  will  give  power  to  the  ])resumptuous  and  self-willed 
dn*amers,  that  despise  government  and  s|H'ak  evil  of  dignities,  and 
w  ill  cause  them  to  walk  upon  the  high  places  and  trouble  the  herita^ 
of  (bnl.  It  is  the  Spirit y**  who,  if  the  Conservatives,  W’ith  whom  is 
fHttitieal  truth,  were  conducting  the  (Government  to-morrow’,  would  s» 
press  on  them  w  ith  the  ]M»wer  of  the  filthy  dreamers  w'ithout,  that,  not 
iHiiig  riMitetl  in  spiritual  truth,  they  would  either  yield  to  him,  as  they 
did  in  the  Papist  Helief  Hill,  or  be  soon  swept  away  by  him.  It  is 

the  Spirit**  of  the  Father  of  lies,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  sending  fi»rth  the  ]>romise  of  grt'at  earthly  good  to  jmhw  sen¬ 
sual  man,  ever  minding  the  things  of  the  Hesh  and  of  the  earth,  and 
|SH»r  man  shall  follow  the  Ihmster’s  bubble  till  it  is  burst  by  the 
thumler  of  the  liord’s  dreatlful  day.  It  is  “  the  Spirit f**  who  gives 
out  the  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  world's  propht'siers  of  gotnl,  and  make* 
them  break  out  with  taunts  and  smitings  upon  the  I-H)rd'8  prophet  of 
evil ;  and  stirs  up  the  world  to  hate  him  und  fi'cd  him  with  bread  and 
water  of  affliction  till  the  giKxl  come  to  pass ; — but  the  good  will  not 
cmne  to  pass,  but  as  Ahab  listened  to  the  lying  spirit  in  his  prophesiers 
and  went  up  and  fell  at  Hamothgilead,  so  w’ill  the  world  listen  to  the 
lie  of  “  the  Spirit**  of  the  age  in  the  mouth  of  all  its  prophesiers,  and 
'  p»  up  and  fall  in  the  Iwllle  of  that  great  day  of  (ftal  Almighty. 

*  Abtwc  all,  let  no  child  of  (»ik1,  dccciveil  by  appearanct's  and  flat- 
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tfrin<r  promiscf;,  \io  foiiiul  aitling  nnd  aliettinj;  the  riHin^  Antichrist. 
M  him  murk  the  triumphant  progress  of  **  the  Spirit,**  The  Papist 
Relief  Hill  brought  us  into  the  condition  and  guilt  of  a  Papal  nation 
before  God,  inasmuch  as  it  admitted  Antichrist  in  his  spiritual  form 
into  the  Government  of  the  country.  The  Reform  Hill  next  brought 
as  into  the  condition  and  guilt  of  a  Lilieral- Infidel  nation  before  God, 
isasniuch  as  it  admitted  Antichrist  in  his  civil  form  into  the  gevern- 
mont,  by  the  principle  of  Fojt  Pi^puli,  Fox  Dei,  Since  this  completed 
piilt  in  our  t\vo>fold  standing  of  Church  and  Suite,  the  onward  march 
of  “  the  Spirit**  has  iK'en  steady  and  unceasing.  The  latest  manifes- 
tstioii  of  his  trium])hant  domination  is  the  sting,  which  by  a  righti'ous 
retribution  the  cockatrices,  hatched  into  life  and  power  by  the  two 
bills,  have  given  to  some  among  his  followers,  who  formed  and  fostered 
the  hills,  Is^cause  they  shrunk  from  the  next  advance  upon  the  yawn¬ 
ing  gulf,  just  opening  upon  their  startled  sight.  His  march  will  be 
<in\vard,  steady*  and,  although  from  tcm|M>niry  incidental  causes  occa¬ 
sionally  checked,  unceasing.  The  present  advancing  step  is  the  giving 
up  Ireland  to  Popery,  the  spiritual  Antichrist,  which  the  Father  of 
lifs  calls,  and  teaches  the  followers  of  “  the  Spirit**  to  call,  reforms  in 
the  Irish  Church.  Others  and  others  will  fiillow  in  due  time  and 
order,  to  bring  on  the  full  revelation  of  the  many-formed  and  inany- 
colouretl  Lawless  One,  whom  the  Lonl  shall  destroy  with  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  coming,  together  with  all  to  whom  God  shall  send  strong 
delusion  that  they  may  believe  the  lie  of  the  Lawless  Antichrist,  2 
Thess.  ii.  R — 12. 

*  Oh,  let  no  child  of  God  lie  found  in  the  wake  of  this  latter-day 
Lawless  One,  so  soon  to  be  revealed.  “  The  Spirit**  of  the  agCf  who 
is  his  spirit,  has  at  present  cast  his  shadow  over  many  of  the  children 
of  God,  and  they  are  walking  in  it.  Hut  the  Lord  shall  deliver  them. 
He  has  set  his  everlasting  love  upon  them,  and  he  cannot  leave  them 
to  Ih*  consumed  and  damned  with  those  who  btdieve  not  the  truth  but 
have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.*  pp.  lOJ — 1 IH. 

Our  readers  will  l>e  aware,  by  this  time,  to  what  religio-political 
school  the  Writer  belongs.  One  more  extract  will  complete  the 
ex|X)surc.  Taking  his  text  from  John  vi.  37-  and  v.  44,  ‘  All 
*  shnll  come,'  our  most  orthodox,  catholic,  and  profound  Theo- 
logist  proceeds  to  apply  it  as  follows. 

*  Take  a  parish  where,  or  take  it  at  a  time  when,  the  Father  has 
given  it  to  none  to  come  to  Christ,  and  all  the  exertions  of  all  the  Dis¬ 
senters  in  the  world  would  not  bring  out  one  soul  to  Christ,  if  those? 
Words  be  true.  You  may  ascribe  all  the  sin  and  perdition  you  there 
see  to  the  want  of  a  Church  minister,  or  to  the  faithlessness  of  the 
one  who  is  there,  and,  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain  of  God's  great 
purposes,  you  will  ascribe  it  rightly ;  but  if  you  stop  there,  and  do 
not  rise  up  to  the  sight  of  the  truths  contained  in  bur  Lord  s  words 
alxive,  you  will  unquestionably  miss  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Dis¬ 
senters  might  do  much  outwardly,  and  “jjlory  in  appearance** — they 
niight  form  a  company  of  seeming  worshippers,  with  all  the  acciiiii- 
ixiniment  of  the  outward  things  of  their  sect— they  might  reduce 
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much  of  what  diw^rdorly  into  order,  and  oatahliRh  much  of 

what  ia  moral  to  rrjoicf  over — and  yot  not  one  aoul  would  bt*  oared 
For,  in  Rpit4‘  of  all  the  reaaoninjjs  and  cavils  of  men,  those  words 
of  Christ  will  stand  true  in  their  fiilhlment.  And  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  one  »oul  in  that  parish,  ffivon  to  Christ  of  the  Father 
shall  he  kept  from  cominf:  by  the  faith l(*ssness  of  the  minister,  or  the 
lack  of  one  ;  so,  on  the  <»ther  hand,  m»t  one,  not  so  given  to  Chriii, 
shall  come  bv  all  the  exertions  and  JosMoing  w«»rk  of  Dissenten. 
Doubtless,  the  luck  f»f  a  minister,  or  the  faithlc'ssness  of  the  one  ap- 
])ointed,  is  Working  <»ul  the  eternal  purp<ise  of  (rod  ;  and  who  or  what 
can  disannul  that  pur{K)He  ?  ’ 

‘  Change  the  scene.  In  the  same  parish,  at  another  period,  the 
Father  has  some  whom  he  has  pven  to  Christ,  and  to  whom  he  girti. 
it  to  come  to  Christ,  and  then  he  sends  a  faithful  minister  to  bring 
them  out.  But  still  the  fact,  the  glorious  fact,  is,  that  the  laird  haii 
his  pc'oplc,  even  in  a  parish  where  there  is  a  fuithlc*ss  minister,  and  he 
works  out  their  salvation  in  the  exercise,  simply,  of  the  <»thce  of  the 
minister  c>f  his  own  ordained  order.’  pp.  tiO — &2. 

'rhus,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  ven  little  eonst'quence  or  utility ;  and  this  lieing  the  case,  the 
exertions  of  Dissenters  may  well  be  di.spensed  with.  li(lucatian 
and  the  means  of  knowledge  are,  in  like  manner,  deemed  of  little 
value.  ‘  The  Spirit  of  Gt>d  is  ever  at  work  in  dark  age's  as  well  as  in 
‘  light,  to  bring  out  his  eternallv-ordained  children  to  ('hritt.' 
M  oreover,  ‘  Mental  light  is  not  spiritual  light,  and  has  not  the 
‘  slightest  tendency  to  become  so.'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
mental  darkness  is  as  favourable  to  religion  as  ‘  the  light  of  the 
‘  flesh  ; '  consequently,  ‘  the  Pajiists  were  not  far  wrong  in  making 
ignorance  the  parent  of  devotion.’’ 

There  is  a  harmonious  eongniity  in  these  opinions,  which  om 
readers  will  not  fail  to  admire,  as  well  as  an  unflinching  consist¬ 
ency  in  following  out  the  premises  to  their  most  revolting  conclu¬ 
sions.  A  hyper-Calvinist  in  theolog}',  a  fanatic  in  politics,  a 
bigot  in  temper,  a  Papist  in  sjfirit,  the  Writer  here  present^ 
liimself  at  full  length,  a  capital  sjiecimeD  of  a  genus  which  forms 
an  interesting  subject  ft»r  tl»e  coutemplation  of  the  psychological 
philosopher,  though  more  curious  than  usc'ful.  He  is  moreover 
a  student  in  prophecy  of  the  Morning  Watch'”  school,  and 
has  proliably  studied  at  Alhiuy',  and  practic'd  the  tongues  at 
Mr.  Ir^'ing's  chapel.  The  name  of  Mr.  Nisbet,  as  publisher, 
vouches  for  his  being  one  of  the  illuminated. 

The  pamphlet  reminds  us  of  an  observation  made  to  us  in 
serious  simplicity,  by  one  who  ‘  wore  a  coronet  and  prayed,'  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  religious  world  at  the  West  end 
of  the  town—*  Satan  has  bt^come  so  very  religious  !’ 

Art*  VII.  —  1 .  7'Mc  Ck^rck  Divided  ;  a  Sermon  ]>reached  in  Zion  Cha¬ 
pel,  Wakefield.  By.I.  I).  I.^^MTaiiH'.  12mo,  pp.  *‘12.  I.#<*ndon, 


2.  The  l  of  the  Chtirch ;  a  Sermon,  deliFcml  in  Claremont 

C'hapel,  PentonWHe,  before  the  Monthly  Association  of  C-ongre- 

gational  Ministers  and  Churches.  By  J.  Robinson,  Minister  of 

Chapel  Street  Chapel,  Soho.  8ro,  pp.  43.  London,  1834. 

^HEUE  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Church  is  one,  and  cannot  be 
*  otherwis€\  There  is  another  sense  in  which,  as  an  inference 
from  the  first  pro]^ition,  it  ought  to  be  one,  hut  is  actually  far 
otherwise.  Notwithstanding  appearances  to  the  contrary',  now- 
rver,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  with  ]Vlr.  Lorraine,  that  the  subject 
of  T'nion  among  Christians  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood, 
ind  more  influential.  The  only  basis  of  that  Union  which  will 
hear  the  superstructure,  is  the  relation  of  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Christ  to  their  common  Head.  If  any  other  relation,  ecclesi- 
isiical  or  political,  he  taken  as  the  basis,  the  Union  will  at  best 
Ik'  hollow,  partial,  and  secular.  The  first  step  to  a  closer  union 
is  U)  ]>erceive  this;  to  rccogniac  the  Divine  law  of  Union  as  pa¬ 
ramount  to  every'  ordinance  of  man,  which,  by  circumscribing, 
divides  the  Church.  The  next  step  is  for  those  imrties  to  draw 
together  in  closer  alliance  and  more  cordial  co-operation,  whom 
neitlier  any  essential  disagreement  in  doctrine,  nor  any  political 
liarrier  prevents  from  uniting.  The  Oneness  of  Dissenters  would 
Ik'  a  testimony'  and  argument  of  invincible  force  against  an  exclu¬ 
sive  anil  excluding  establishment.  An  Established  ( ■hurch,  by 
the  incntablc  narrowness  of  its  basis,  must  divide  those  whom 
('hrist  has  united ;  while,  as  a  political  institution,  it  unites  and 
amalgamates  parties  never  intended  to  coalesce.  The  pious 
Members  of  the  Established  Church  are  slow  to  perceive  this. 
They  would  fain  cast  all  the  blame  of  our  divisions  .on  those 
almve  whom  they  exalt  themselves.  But  the  veil  must  be  tom 
from  their  eyes. 

‘  It  is  tlic  more  important,*  remarks  ^Ir.  LK»rraine,  *  that,  at  present, 
all  causes  of  division  in  the  church  of  Christ  should  undergo  a  th4»- 
ruugh  invi*stigation,  in  a 'Catholic  and  kiudly  spirit,  liecause,  while 
petitioning  the  legislature  for  an  equalization  of  religious  privileges, 
there  are  many'  belonging  to  the  Episc<»palian  body,  who  imugiue  we 
are  seeking  their  destruction  us  a  religious  community.  Were  this 
our  aim,  we  should  deserve  to  be  denounced  as  antichrist.  Our  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  increasingly 
Useful  ;  and  our  conviction  is,  that  if  thev  were  freed  from  their 
worldly  and  secular  association,  their  spiritual  lustre  would  shine  forth 
with  more  unsullied  glory.  No  good  mail  can  have  any  reason  to  fear 
sucli  a  separutiun  ;  and  no  ungodly  man  should  be  }>ermitteil  to  mi¬ 
nister  at  the  altar  of  any  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  Must  High. 

‘  It  is  to  Ik*  lamented,  that  in  the  agitation  of  a  question,  which 
appears  s<»  easily  decided  by  the  simple  principles  of  equity,  any  fur¬ 
ther  suspicious  and  estrangement  shoiild  have  arisen  among  thoM*, 
who  still  an*  uiiiteil  in  the  Head  of  the  sfiiritual  church.  But  why 
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KhmiUl  any,  wlio  love  the  same  bo  alarmotl  at  onr  chumf^  ?  \V« 

n»k  for  no  temporal  emoluments  ;  we  bt^  for  no  su{>enor  priviltMif^ 
Can  brethren  what  the  Saviour  intends  all  his  disciples  to 

enjoy  ?  We  only  wish  that  all  his  followers  may  l>e,  whore  he  has 
placed  them,  on  the  broad  basis  of  equality.  Then  all  true  Christians 
might  coHlesce  ;  then  they  might  ^s'alk  toother  as  partakers  of  the 
same  hope ;  then  the  '‘kingdom  that  cometh  not  with  obsermion  *’ 
would  inert'ase  by  its  own  expansive  power ;  then  the  repn»of  would 
not  be  so  pointed,  “  Is  Christ  divideii  ?**  It  would  be  felt  that  the 
pretliction  was  nearer  its  accomplishment ;  In  that  day  there  shall 
be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one." 

‘  The  elevation  of  one  sect  alaive  every  other,  has  no  doubt  done 
much  to  excite  and  to  continue  in  this  country,  the  unhappy  feeling 
which  has  prevailed  among  different  bodies  of  Christians.  If  an 
established  religion  did  harm  in  no  other  xvay,  than  by  hindering  free 
ministerial  intercourse  among  those  who  pn*ach  the  same  truths,  and 
thus  preventing  the  general  union,  which  should  exist  among  all  the 
true  nisciples  of  C'hrist,  it  w’ould  be  an  irresistible  argument  against 
it.  That  cannot  be  of  divine  ordering,  which  keeps  up  a  state  of 
feeling  cimtrary  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  gosj>el,  and  a  slate  of  separation 
o]>postHl  to  the  prohibitions  of  Scripture.  Let  all  that  are  united  in 
Christ,  Ih'  equal  in  the  sight  of  earthly  rulers,  as  they  are  in  the  sight 
of  the  Suprt*nie  Ruler  ;  then  “  The  envy  of  Ephraim  shall  depart, 
and  the  adversaries  of  Judah  shall  lie  cut  off ;  Ephraim  shall  nut 
envy  Judah,  and  %Tudah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim." 

'  It  is  almost  impossible,  as  things  are  at  present  constituted,  fur 
the  holiest  men,  W’ho  have  been  educated  amidst  the  prejudices  of  an 
Establishment,  to  regard  with  cordial  feelings,  the  success  of  those 
who  differ  from  them  on  questions  of  church  order.  There  is  a  fiisci- 
nation  in  civil  soj^riority,  which  it  requires  a  strong  mind  and  emi¬ 
nent  piety  to  resist.  But  the  ministers  of  Christ  should  be  exposed 
to  no  sucb  temptation  ;  and,  for  the  lienefit  of  the  whole  church,  we 
should  earnestly  desire  the  time  when  all  ]M)litical  religions  shall  cease. 
I-K't  the  world  no  longer  Ikj  permitted  to  intrude  its  flattering  honours 
into  the  temple  of  God  ;  and  then,  instead  of  declining  in  the  esteem 
of  the  (xmiitry.  Episcopacy,  by  ministering  in  virtuous  independence 
— neither  bt'ing  fettered  by  temp«*ral  domination,  nor  harassed  by  the 
refusals  of  those  who  do  n(»t  support  it  of  a  “  willing  mind  " — will 
command  its  due  share  of  resp4»ct  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  holv 
fidelity  of  its  ministers,  and  the  pious  exertions  of  its  members,  will 
extend  its  usefulness  and  influence."  Lorraine,  pp.  21 — 25. 

The  invidious  and  sectarian  exclusion  of  faithful  ministers  of  other 
communions  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  not 
less  pernicious  in  its  effect  on  the  spirit  of  its  own  ministers,  than 
it  is  on  other  grounds  injurious.  Mr.  Robinson  remarks,  that 
‘  it  is  by  no  means  a^eeable  to  the  feelings  of  some  good  and 
‘  great  men  who  worship  at  its  altars.' 

'  Tills  may,  perhaps,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  be  inseparable  from  s 
national  establishment ;  hut  it  is  one  of  the  great  evils  w  hich  render 
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^ch  anomalous  creations  of  the  civil  power,  an  injuij  rather  than  a 
beiietit  to  the  cause  of  gi*nuine  Christianity.  This  I  feel  bound  to 
jav,  that  an  exclusive  spirit,  coupled  with  the  questionable  and  un- 
MTiptural  method  by  which  the  revenues  of  the  established  church 
tre  raised,  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  actual  unity.  It  might  be 
deemetl  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  men  who  are  ministers  and  members  t»f  that  hierarchy  ;  but  if 
conscious,  as  they  must  lie,  of  the  many  serious  objections  wnich  exist 
among  all  classes  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  supjwrted,  and  the 
manv  restrictions  under  which  they  are  placed  by  its  canons,  esjtecially 
in  their  intercourse  with  many  whom  they  frankly  acknowledge  as 
brethren ;  would  it  not  l)e  magnanimous,  and  display  the  noble  su|>e- 
riority  of  a  Christian  mind,  to  seek  and  pray  the  legislature  for  such 
alterations  as  would  relieve  them  from  the  odium  of  an  unpopular  as¬ 
sessment,  and  restrictions  that  cramp  and  chill  the  best  and  most  ge¬ 
nerous  sentiments  of  the  heart?  ’  Robinson,  p.  41. 

W'c  cordi.*illy  recommend  these  well-timed  discourses  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers. 


Art.  VIII.  I.  Ctppies  and  Extracts  of'  Letters  fnmi  Settlers  in  Upper 
Canada.  8vo,  pp.  12.  1833. 

2.  Letters  and  Extracts  of  Letters  from  Settlers  in  Upper  Canada. 
pp.  20.  London,  1834. 

4  S  these  pages,  though  unpublished,  have  fallen  in  our  way, 

^  we  deem  it  worth  while  to  lay  a  few  extracts  before  our  rea¬ 
ders,  with  a  word  or  two  of  comment.  We  profess  ourselves 
friends  to  Emigration,  because  we  think  that  it  was  the  design  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  the  earth  should  thus  l)e  replenished; 
and  because  we  see  no  reason  why  the  ocean  should  l>e  made, 
any  more  than  the  Tweed,  a  forbidden  boundary  to  our  redund¬ 
ant  population.  Scotland  has,  for  centuries,  indemnified  herself 
for  the  poverty  of  her  soil  by  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  her 
sons,  who  have  dared  every  clime,  and  are  found  domesticated  in 
all  regions.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  greater  barbarity 
than  decoying  from  their  quiet  homes,  by  fallacious  representa¬ 
tions,  those  who  are  ill  qualified  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  ‘  life  in  the  wilds  \  and  no  conduct  more  reprehensible  than 
emptying  ship-loads  of  helpless  emigrants  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
Pet  no  one  leave  his  native  country  because  he  is  discontented 
^ith  it,  or  he  will  find  that  he  has  taken  out  with  him  a  spirit  that 
«  ill  prove  his  punisher.  The  reasons  for  emigration  ought  to  lie  ‘ 
|>oremptory  ;  and  the  decision  ought  to  rest  u|>on  a  careful  ba¬ 
lance  of  op|H)sitc  evils.  An  emigrant  ought  to  be  one  who  not 
nierc  ly  prt*fers  a  state  of  independence,  but  is  able  to  be  self-de- 
IKndcnt,  and  willing  to  work  harder  for  inde|>endence  than  he 
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would  do  in  the  old  country  for  rent  and  taxes.  ‘  Plenty  to  cat 
and  nought  to  fiay  \  is  a  tempting  bill  of  fare  ;  but  a  man  may 
have  this  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  and  yet  sigh  for  liberty. 
And  most  men  would  rather  have  much  to  pay  out  of  good  pro¬ 
fits,  than  nothing  to  pay,  and  next  to  nothing  to  pay  with.  The 
man  who  cannot  secure  an  industrious  livelihood  in  this  country, 
or  who  has  not  theprosi>ect  of  rearing  his  family  in  the  same  sphere 
of  life  as  that  in  which  he  has  moved,  on  account  of  the  too  stre- 
nuo\is  com]>etition  of  a  dense  ]x)pulation,  acts  wisely  in  going 
where  there  is  more  rcH)m ;  but  then  he  should  be  one  who  can 
endure  great  hardshi^^s  more  patiently  than  great  care^i,  since 
the  probability  is,  that  he  will  lessen  his  cares,  but  increase  his 
harclships.  In  the  homely  language  of  the  following  sensible 
I^etter,  he  must  not  exi>ect  more,  in  the  first  instance,  than  to 
make  an  esca|H'  from  tlie  fire  to  the  frying-pan.  We  like  the 
honest  Yorkshireman  all  the  better  for  not  advising  others  to 
follow  him,  because  so  many  have  found  themselves  disap|X)inted, 
although  he  seems  to  Ix'  one  who  can  stand  wind  and  weather, 
and  take  root  in  any  soil. 

*  Paisley  Block,  Guelph. 

‘  dear  CorsiN,—  It  is  with  pleasure  I  sit  myself  down  on  the 
Imre  Htwr,  as  I  have  nothing  else  to  sit  upon,  to  WTite  a  few  lines  to 
you.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  lengthened  prologue  or  preface; 
1  shall,  thert'fort',  as  my  pajxr  is  so  small,  proccnnl  to  inform  you  of 
what  1  think  you  are  most  anxious  to  know',  in  as  concise  a  manner 
us  ]N)ssible.  f  do  not  think  it  w'ould  lie  at  all  interesting  w'cre  1  to 
enumerate  all  our  privations  and  hardships  from  the  time  wc  left 
Kiigland  to  our  arrival  here ;  I  will  therefore  pass  over  that  part  of 
our  history,  and  confine  myself  to  what  wc  at  present  are,  and  what 
we  at  presi'iit  enjoy.  hen  we  got  to  Guelph  w’e  ojxned  our  eyes 
and  gained  information  Ixfore  we  li»cated ;  and  the  property  that  we 
have  purchaseil  we  considered  to  be  of  all  that  W’c  had  seen  the  most 
likely  to  suit  us;  we  have  lOfl  acres  of  good  land,  fifteen  acres  of 
W'hicb  are  cleared;  we  have  five  acres  of  wheat,  which  is  looking  as 
well  as  can  Ik*  wishiHl,  and  which  I  l)elieve  W’ill  be  rijK*  for  the  sickle 
alamt  the  middle  of  August :  we  have  five  acres  of  (wts  and  nimrly 
two  acres  of  potat<x\s,  the  greater  part  of  which  we  have  planted 
ourselves;  for  this  wc  have  given  .t*175  currency  ;  «t*l(K)  we  paid  to 
the  man  wh4»m  it  lielonged,  w  Inch  paid  him  rea.sonahly  for  the  clearance 
and  emp,  and  an  iiistulnient  that  he  had  paid  to  the  Canada  Company 
on  purchasing;  wc  juid  an  instalment  of  £15,  so  that  we  have  fid 
to  pay  in  five  years,  viz.  .1*1.5  in  two  years,  .115  in  three  years,  £ir» 
in  four  years,  and  jC\5  in  five  years.  We  have* about  eight  acres  of 
sw'uinp.  We  have  a  fine  spring  of  water,  which  rises  in  and  runs 
through  our  lot.  We  have  bought  two  good  cow’s  W’ith  their  calves ; 
the  calves  we  are  rearing,  the  cows  yield  us  a  most  plentiful  supply  ^'f 
milk,  they  give  on  an  average  eighteen  quarts  a  day  ;  we  gave  for 
them  fifty-thrtv  d<»llars  ;  a  dollar  here  is  5j.  (></.  currency,  (or  4s.  fid. 
sterling)  ;  they  live  entirely  in  the  w’ood.s,  and  cost  us  nothing  kei’jung; 
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thff  ct»nie  up  to  l»c  milktHl  morning  und  evening  regularly,  fur  which 
irr  reward  tliein  with  a  trifle  of  bran.  We  have  a  lot  of  fowls  which 
mr  "ift*  h»^'<  given  her ;  we  have  also  four  dogs ;  we  are  busy 
getting  in  some  turnips  for  winter  fodder  ;  we  are  about  buying  a 
Toke  of  oxen,  they  are  about  seventy  dollars  a  yoke  ;  wc  intend  hanng 
a  ample  of  horses  in  the  spring ;  horses  are  on  an  average  eighty 
dollars  each,  gtK>d  ones.  We  are  erecting  a  beautiful  frame  houst*, 
which  will  Ik*  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  we  contraettni 
with  a  carjK*nter  to  do  the  woikI  work  for  .1  fki.  The  house  will  lie 
boilt  entirely  of  w'ood  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  but  I 'do  assure 
Tou  they  hmk  much  more  neat  und  rt*s{>ectable  than  brick  houses  do. 
iThe  length  of  it  is  thirty-two  feet,  the  breadth  twenty  feet,  five  sash 
windows  to  the  front  and  four  to  the  Imck  ;  a  passage  runs  through 
the  centre,  with  a  dcnir  front  and  back,  and  the  stairs  go  up  in  the 
nui&age ;  the  roof  w'ill  project  over  twelve  inches,  aud  the  outside  will 
be  painted  white  ;  there  will  also  be  a  chimney  at  each  end.  Wc  lads 
hive  dug  a  cellar  twenty  by  fourteen  and  six  uH*t  deep.  I  exjiect  the 
housi*  will  be  finisheii  in  a  short  time,  or  as  brother  Jonathan  says, 

“  right  off.”  We  have  got  all  the  stone  ourselves,  und  done  a  variety 
of  jobs  that  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  should  have  men- 
turned  that  we  have  sown  our  five  acres  of  wheat  with  grass  seeds. 
We  live  at  the  prestuit  in  places  called  shanties,  which  are  mere 
teni]H»rary  cohblcinents  put  up  in  a  rough  manner,  viz.  Iniunls  piled 
up  and  a  hole  in  the  side  to  creep  in  at.  Now  in  such  a  duck  hull  us 
tliis,  myself  and  wife  contrive  to  live ;  we  have  our  bed  on  the  floor, 
and  whenever  wc  have  a  Arc  wc  arc  nearly  jHiisoned  with  smoke; 
when  it  rains,  also,  it  comes  into  bed  to  us  delightfully ;  but  never 
mind  that,  I  do  not  care  a  fig.  My  father  and  brothers  live  in  a  much 
better  jdace ;  it  consists  of  four  jMiles  driven  into  the  earth  and 
boarded  at  the  sides,  and  is  in  every  respect  genteel  compared  to  mine. 

*  It  now  remains  for  me  to  say  sonietning  of  the  country*  and  how 
wc  like  it,  &c.  Now  this  I  apprehend  is  what  you  want  to  know 
most  alioiit ;  then,  to  tell  you  in  one  w'ord,  wc  are  all  {lerfectly 
satisfied  ;  we  have  not  hopped  out  of  a  frying-pan  into  a  fire,  but  out 
of  a  fire  into  a  frying-pan.  I  have  found  things  as  I  ex]>ected  1  should 
do ;  and  what  1  read  at  home  concerning  Canada  has  proved  to  lie 
correct ;  in  this  1  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  solid  fact.  My  father's 
property  at  home,  which  was  doing  us  no  good,  lias  here  purchased  for 
US  a  maintenance  for  life,  as  w'ell  as  put  us  in  isissession  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  comfort.  Wc  have  exchanged  a  life  fraught  with  care 
and  anxiety,  a  life  of  bubble  bubble,  toil,  and  iiever-ceusiiig  trouble, 
for  one  in  connexion  with  which  there  is  no  care,  no  anxiety,  und  no 
dismal  forclKKlings  as  to  the  future,  for  to-morrow  liere  taketh  care 
for  itself.  My  father  says,  he  would  never  mind  encountering  the 
aame  privations  over  again  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  some  itide- 
pendenct* ;  he  feels  more  than  satisfied  ;  he  says,  moreover,  that  he 
never  felt  so  rich  in  his  life,  and  never  knew'  what  riches  were  until 
now.  We  feel  rich  ;  we  arc  little  kings,  and  do  enjoy  such  health  as 

perhaps  never  did  before.  We  can  here  work  a  day  beneath  the 
fsyi  of  a  burning  sun  ;  we  can  in  turn  be  wet  to  the  skin  three  times 
s  day,  and  still  enjoy  it  all.  We  live  here  as  the  patriarchs  of  old,  on 
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plain  and  homely  fare ;  whilst  the  lowing;  of  the  cjittle,  and  otbfr 
rural  Mounds,  impress  mv  mind  with  a  conviction  that  tlu»ac*  arc  such 
times  as  they  experienced,  and  which  1  have  impationtlv  and  ardently 
hinged  and  hopc^d  for.  W’e  are  here  farmers  to  all  intents  anil 
purposes ;  the  land  appears  to  me  to  bring  forth  its  increast*  abua- 
dantly,  and  \i'ill  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  We  do  not  go 
aliout  here  S4iliciting  <irders,  and  liounng  and  endeavouring  to  pleiir 
and  s<*n’e  this  man  or  the  (ither  ;  no,  no ;  the  scene  has  changed 
altogether ;  we  are  all  rich  pcMiple  h<*re,  and  all  inde|>endent ;  wc 
here  <iur  im|Hirtance  as  men,  ns  rational  lieings  endowed  unth  the 
ptiwer  of  thinking  and  acting  ;  we  do  ns  we  like,  for  there  is  none  to 
Cfintrol  UR.  We  have  here  the  wild  wihmIs  in  which  to  rove  at  will, 
top'ther  w’ith  the  advantagf'  of  sluviting  what  wc  like,  as  here  is  gmif 
of  all  sorts,  lM»ars,  wolves,  foxes,  pheasants,  devr,  partridges,  and 
iioImhIv  knows  what  liesides,  and  nolMMly  cares  ;  1  would  luit  exchange 
the  life  that  I  lend  with  the  lM»st  mechanic  that  ever  breathed, or 
ever  will  do.  Canada,  as  1  have  said  la'fore,  is  a  land  of  peace  and 
plenty,  blest  with  everything  that  can  render  it  delightful  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit ;  here  is  no  poverty  here,  a  l»eggar  was  never  known. 

“  Plenty  to  eat  and  nought  to  pay,  this  is  the  land  we  live  in." 

‘  In  a  short  time,  if  Providence  ctintinue  to  bh'ss  us  udth  health, 
we  shall  have  herds  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  ;  in  another  year,  all  being 
w’ell,  1  ho|>e  to  have  my  expectations  fultilled  or  realized,  as  by  that 
time  we  shall  have  some  outbuildings  finisbed,  top'ther  with  bams, 
stablt's,  \c.  It  is,  as  I  siild  before,  the  lM‘st  ])lai*t'  for  the  industriousof 
all  classi*s  to  come  unto,  for  according  to  the  extent  of  their  lalsiur  will 
lie  the  extent  of  their  riches,  and  these  riches  will  not  merely  conaist 
of  cleartnl  farms,  and  hocks,  and  herds,  but  of  money  too,  for  here  is 
a  market  for  every  commodity  that  the  farmer  can  raise,  and  a  good 
market  t<io:  potatoes  are  selling  now  at  2s,  (W.  per  bu.Hhel,  wheat  5^. 
per  bushel  ;  it  is  all  humbug  to  8up|Hisc‘  there  is  no  money  market,  for 
if  the  fanner  should  not  feel  disjHised  to  sell  in  Guelph,  he  can  tike 
his  pniduce  to  Hamilton  or  Dundas,  and  get  money  for  it  then*  too, 
that,  whenever  you  hear  any  one  K]>eak  contraiy  to  this,  contradict  them, 
and  do  not  let  them  to  Ik*  led  awTiy  with  such  folly.  Thert*  is  another 
thing  I  will  just  set  ytm  right  in,  and  that  is  the  trcc^sturnfM  ;  it  is 
said  that  these  rtKjuire  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  destroy  them ;  now 
know  from  me  that  five  years  will  destroy  some  of  the  largt^st  stumw. 
and  s<ime  will  rot  out  in  three  years.  Dur  clearance  is  not  a  year  old, 
and  a  numlier  of  our  Ktamjis  are  already  sti  far  decayed  that  I  hire 
pulled  them  up  myself.  Out  of  the  number  of  instances  that  I  could 
bring  forward  of  jKTMins  getting  rich  in  this  country  I  will  only  men¬ 
tion  one,  and  that  is  our  neighbour,  a  Yorkshireman  ;  he  came  here 
three  years  ng^»;  he  then  had  but  2s,  (id.,  aifd  au  axe:  well,  he  set  to 
work  mightily,  and  now  he  has  1(K>  acres  of  land,  a  herd  of  cattle, 
fine  crops,  Xc.,  and  what  he  has  done  at  his  land  is  worth  and 

he  has  cleait.*il  this  last  year  1(K>/. ;  now  this  has  btK'n  done  in  thi* 
ilxirt  time — when*  now  is  there  a  man  in  Knglund  that  can  do  or  get 
one-fourth  of  this  ?  ^^V,  in  like  manner,  must  get  rich,  for  we  la^ 

all  our  wages,  our  cattle  will  continually  increase,  and  thus  every 
thing  will  go  on  progressively  and  prusfierously  ;  but  as  fine  a  country 
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as  this  is,  I  would  never  advise  any  individual  to  come  here,  on  ac- 
ctoint  of  so  many  coming  and  find  tliemselves  disap])ointed,  and  who 
Bcvor  would  Ik‘  satisfietl  with  any  thing  in  nature.  Now  here  is  a 
min  in  Guelph  employe<l  by  a  gentleman  who  related  to  me  the  8tor>', 
who.  when  in  England,  could  only  get  12.v.  per  week,  and  this  gen¬ 
tleman  was  giving  him  Idi.  a  day,  yet  the  man  grumbled  ;  the  fact  is, 
the  country  cannot  suit  all,  and  for  the  reason  already  given,  I  should 
never  advise  any  person  to  come  for  fear  they  should  feel  disappointed. 
Then*  is  an(»ther  little  matter  I  wish  to  set  you  right  in,  and  that  is 
Micietv  here  ;  now  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  there  are  none  here 
but  pauper  lunatics,  for  when  we  first  reached  Guelph  we  w’ere  agree- 
tblv  sur])rise<l  to  set*  a  numl^er  of  gentlemen  dressetl  in  white  trousers, 
Hiiinel  jackets,  and  straw'  hats,  ploying  at  cricket  on  the  green,  and 
they  were  (|uite  adept  at  the  game ;  they  meet  to  play  every  Saturday. 
And  then  again  the  ptH)])le  are  all  civil  and  well  liehaved,  mon*  8(»  than 
ever  1  found  them  at  home  ;  even  in  the  nu»8t  remote  tow’iiships  you 
will  find  them  quite  ])olite  and  agreeable.  A  Scotch  church  is  already 
built  ut  (luclph,  as  well  as  a  Catholic  church,  an  English  church  is 
building  ;  and  when  things  get  put  to  rights  we  intend  having  a  light 
miggini  to  take  us  to  town,  the  Sct»tch,  the  Church  of  England, 
luid  the  Methodists,  all  at  present  preach  and  worship  in  one  place  by 
turns. 

‘  1  can  now  tell  you  how^  hot  it  has  been  since  W’e  have  bt*en  here, 
(hicc  niy  thermometer  stood  at  811,  but  the  average  heat  is  82  to  84, 
and  sometimes  it  W'ill  drop  to  50  in  the  night,  and  sometimes  to  40, 
yet  it  is  all  right  and  all  comfortable,  we  feid  nothing  of  these  great 
changes.  We  intend  making  a  dam  on  our  stream  for  w'ater-fowl, 
AkC. ;  w'e  go  here  w'ith(»ut  stockings,  handkerchief,  coat,  and  w'aistcoat, 
and  this  altogether  thnmgh  choice,  and  we  arc  just  as  comfortable 
s'ith  only  trousers,  shoes,  and  straw'  hats,  as  you  with  all  your  cloth¬ 
ing  on.  1  se<*  now'  that  I '  must  bt*  bringing  matters  to  a  conclusion ; 
you  must  tell  IMr.  D.,  that  if  ever  he  thinks  of  coming  here,  he  had 
better  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  t)r  else  for  ever  be  nothing  more,  and 
his  children  after  him,  than  humble  obedient  slaves ;  my  reason  for 
saying  s(»  is,  land  is  getting  dearer  every  succeeding  year,  and  in  a  few 
years  there  w  ill  U*  no  purchasing  land  but  at  an  enormous  price* ;  if, 
therefore,  he  should  ever  think  of  ctuning,  it  would  be  well  for  him 
not  to  dc»  so  without  first  receiving  from  me  a  letter  of  instructions. 

*  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

(Signed)  ‘  John  Nkwton.’ 

*  P.S. — When  a  fwrson  comes  to  Canada,  it  requires  great  resolution 
m  order  to  prevent  himself  from  being  heartbroken  at  the  sight  of  such 
a  number  of  big  trees,  which  arc  all  to  be  tumbled  to  the  earth  by  his 
arm  alone.  1  have  seen  a  tree  three  yards  hi  diameter. 

‘  To  Mr.  Joseph  Mappin, 

Ear-Gate,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire.* 

This  plain,  unvariiisbed  account  can  deceive  no  one ;  and  if 
all  emigrants  brought  out  the  same  b))irit,  they  would  hardly  fail  to. 
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ctowell.  The  Letters  of  settlers  who  dwell  unon  having  to  pay  no 

taxes,  no  tithes,  no  rates,  no  rent,  always  awake  the  suspicion  that 
they  feel  uncomfortable,  and  have  recourse  to  these  consolations  to 
sustain  their  cheerfulness.  Such  is  the  impression  protluced  by 
several  of  these  Letters.  The  following  extracts  give  a  fair  view 
of  the  rough  and  the  smooth  of  a  settler's  life.  The  Writer  is  a 
Naval  Oiiieer  settled  in  the  London  district. 

*  1  am  happy  to  say  that  1  am  already  fairly  installed  as  a  fanner, 
for  1  have  got  my  little  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  into  the  ground ;  1  am 
owner  of  a  capital  w'oggon  and  team  of  oxen,  and  1  have  iMiught  and 
Mtld  both  live  and  dead  stock  in  a  small  way.  I  certainly  have  uccum- 
plished  as  much  us  1  expected  to  do,  and  am  very  well  satistied  with 
my  lalMuirs,  hard  enough  us  they  are  from  morning  to  night:  how 
delightful,  indivd,  is  iny  life  of  vigorous  exertion  now  to  the  drudgery 
and  hanissing  aires  1  left  behind  me  in  England.  This  is  not  yet  a 
country  where  much  money  is  to  l)e  made  except  by  those  who  can 
atford  to  speculate  largely  in  land,  and  wait  for  some  years  for  a  large 
return  upon  the  outlay;  but  then  the  finest  land  is  so  cheap  yet, 
(though  it  is  rapidly  rising),  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  Ik?  pro¬ 
cured  so  easily,  that  after  the  bustle  and  discomfort  of  getting  settled 
are  over,  a  man  with  a  family,  who  has  a  little  capital  to  begin  with, 
feels  a  perfect  loud  shaken  off  his  mind  and  spirits,  and  he  hreathet 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  to  w  hich,  in  England,  he 
was  an  utter  .strauger :  these,  at  least,  have  been  my  sensations,  and 
1  d(»  not  think  I  am  of  an  over  sanguine  disposition,  it  is  to  be  sure, 
in>t  all  sunshine  here,  for  we  have  very  considerable  disadvantages  to 
contend  with,  such  us  the  want  of  g<M)d  servants  and  the  general  scar¬ 
city  of  labourers ;  hut  these  evils  arc  decreasing  yearly  as  emigration 
goi's  on,  and  really  in  this  country  a  person  is  thrown  so  much  iiiK)n 
his  ow  n  ingenuity  and  resources,  that  he  soon  learns  to  be  much  less 
de|H'ndent  upon  the  help  of  others  than  at  home.  On  the  score  of 
res|H*ctuhle  neighlnmrs  we  arc  very  fortunate,  for  I  can  count  eight  or 
ten  naval  or  army  oihct'rs,  with  their  families  within  a  few  miles  of 
us ;  we  are  to  have  a  large  importation,  too,  next  year,  for  Ailniiral 
V'ansitturt  is  coming  here  with  all  his  establisliment,  and  will  bring  a 
clergyman  with  him,  who  is  to  have  the  hew  church  which  my  friend 
('aptain  Drew,  It. N.  is  building,  about  a  mile  from  w here  we  live, 
which  I  look  ujmui  as  a  great  comfort  and  blessing  to  us.  In  the  way 
of  pnivisions  we  are  much  l)etter  otf  than  1  exjK*cted  ;  we  have  excel¬ 
lent  iHH'f  at  *Ad.  and  the  finest  veniMui  at  per  lb. ;  our  bretid,  butter, 
and  milk,  are  not  as  cheap  in  pro|H)rtion ;  hut  next  year  I  shall  have 
mv  own  dairy  establishment,  and  send  my  own  grain  to  the  mill, 
wbicli  will  reimnly  that.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  1  have  greatly 
liettored  my  circumstances  by  coming  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
though  I  should  hardly  like  the  resjxnisihility  of  advi.sing  others  to 
follow  mv  example,  I  give  my  candid  opinion  on  my  own  case,  and  I 
sluuihl  further  s;iy  that  if  the  advantages  of  l’p}K‘r  Canada  were 
umlerst<HMl  and  appreciate<l  in  England  as  much  as  I  value  them, 
thouMiiuls  instead  of  tens  wtoild  come  «>ut  hero.’  pp.  17 — Ih. 
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<  Vuu  request  tietuils  which  may  assist  your  friends  in  their  way 
hither,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  any  use  in  that  way.  As  a  general 
caiiticiii,  let  me  advise  all  who  intend  coming  here  to  call  into  requisi¬ 
tion  a  little  of  their  common  sense,  and  not  expect  in  this  New  Coun¬ 
try  all  the  comforts,  natural  and  artificial,  of  a  highly  |>olished  society, 
fur  such  anticipations  can  only  terminate  in  disappointment,  and  more 
|)n»iml)ly  in  disgust.  Greatly  indeed  do  I  wish  that  I  could  inoculate 
all  Kniigrants  with  a  spice  of  my  own  liking  to  Canada ;  a  liking, 
iMThaps,  much  strengthened  by  finding  that  the  rational  plain  sense 
hopes  with  which  I  started,  have  been  in  no  way  disapjKiinted,  but 
rather  excmled.  I  certainly  think  that  most  writers  u|>on  Canada 
have  understated  the  sum  which  is  necessary  for  a  geutlnnau  with  a 
family  to  set  out  with  comfortably,  and  there  is  a  vague  sort  of  im- 
|)ri‘ssion  amongst  the  public  that  if  a  person  lands  with  a  few  hundreds 
in  his  pocket  he  is  at  once  comfortably  provided  for:  this  is  a  gross 
mistake,  and  must  lead  some  into  intolerable  difficulties,  for  a  time  at 
least,  when  they  may  at  last  struggle  through  and  succeed  :  but  I  should 
think  with  less  than  jt'KMlO  or  £1200  much  hardship  and  privation 
may  be  expected  by  those  who  have  brought  up  their  families  genteelly 
in  Kngland :  to  be  sure  some  people  can  bear  these  things  better  than 
others,  and  there  must  be  different  degrees  of  suffering  according  to 
habit  and  disposition  in  the  parties ;  but  in  this  country,  eyen  in  the 
smallest  way,  with  a  few  acres  of  your  own,  there  is  a  feeling  of  inde- 
|H*rnlence  a  thousand  jier  cent,  lietter  than  the  ejticrior  shinv  of  comfort 
at  home,  while  one  is  really  pressed  to  the  very  earth  with  positive 
want  and  embarrassment.  Those  peojile  who  have  grown  up  lioys 
have  a  great  advantage ;  they  are  so  much  wealth  or  money  saved  in 
the  shape  of  labour,  that  is' if  they  arc  under  good  disci])liiic  and  made 
to  he  useful  in  the  various  ways  tliey  can  be  here.* 

\Vliat  is  independence.^  It  is  generally  understood  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  man  who  has  property  enough  to  live  upon 
indejiendently  of  his  earnings  or  profits.  A  ])roprictor  of  land 
is  independent,  if  he  can  obtain  rent  for  it.  This  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  such  independence  as  can  alone  be  looked  for  in  a  new 
country.  Here,  independence  means  being  able  to  depend  ujxin 
the  labour  of  others:  there,  it  means  being  able  to  depend  upon 
the  results  of  one’s  own  labour.  The  ‘  feeling  of  independence,’ 
the  conscious  satisfaction  of  8elf-de]H'ndent  industry,  must  be 
admitted  to  Ik*  a  much  more  wholesome  feeling  than  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  feeling  gendered  by  the  possession  of  that  wealth  which 
commands  others’  industry.  Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  put  the 
question,  whether  a  man  may  not  lie  substantially  independent, 
and  feel  himself  to  be  so,  in  the  old  country,  w  ho,  though  be  owns 
not  a  rood  of  land,  can  command  by  liis  industry  a  sufficiency  of 
tile  comforts  of  life,  and  fears  neither  creditor  nor  landlord. 
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njMiis  is  the  first  Nuinl)er  of  a  new  Quarterly  Journal,  under- 
^  taken  l)y  Mr.  WoikIs,  ‘  with  the  advice  of  an  Association  of 
‘  j^cMitlomen  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  its  neighhourhood,’ 
and  having  for  its  leading  object,  ‘  the  statement  and  vindication 
‘  of  the  doctrines  of  the  C'hristian  Religion  as  held  by  the  great 
‘  body  of  the  lleformed  (’hurch.’  NN'e  so  cordially  approve  of 
the  object,  that  we  willingly  lend  our  aid  to  make  the  publication 
known  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  although  we  fear  that  it  is  of 
a  character  far  too  grave  and  w  eighty  for  English  readers. 

'The  present  Nuinl)er  contains  nine  articles.  I.  An  Introduc¬ 
tory  Article,  by  the  I’.dilor.  II.  Letter  to  the  Editor,  from  Rev. 
Ileman  llum])hrey,  I).  I).,  President  of  Amherst  College.  III. 
(itKl  without  Passions.  Ry  the  Uev.  John  Woodbridge,  I).  D., 
New  York.  IV.  Review  of  Anti-slavery  Publications,  and  De¬ 
fence  of  the  (’olonization  Society*  Ry  lion.  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen.  Senator.  V.  Mental  Philosophy.  No.  I.  Ry  the  Rev. 
Leonard  ^^  (M)ds,  I).  1).,  Andover.  VL  Economy  of  Christian 
Missions,  as  developed  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Ry  Rev.  Horatio 
Rardwcll,  formerly  Missionary  to  India.  VTI.  C'hristian  Sancti¬ 
fication.  Ry  the  Rev.  (iardiner  Spring,  1).  I).,  New  York. 
\  III.  Theology  and  Natural  Science,  a  review  of  Rretschneidefs 
“  Letters  to  a  Statesman.''  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
the  Editor.  IX.  Review  of  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the 
New  'I'estamcnt,  by  the  Editor.  To  these  ju-ticlcs  are  apj)ended 
two  brief  literary  notices. 

Of  these  nine  articles,  three  only  arc  reviews,  in  the  usual  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word  :  the  greater  part  are  papers  in  the  form  of 
Essays  on  the  si'veral  to])ics.  Dr.  Woods  promises  a  scries  of 
h'ssays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  in  which  his  design  is,  to  at¬ 
tend  especially  to  those  parts  of  Mental  Philosophy  which  have 
usually  received  a  less  degree  of  attention  tjian  they  seem  to  de¬ 
serve, — to  those  ]>arts  also  which  are  attended  with  uncommon 
ditlieulties, — and  most  of  all  to  those  which  have  an  important 
iH’aring  on  moral  and  theological  subjects.  The  present  })apcr 
treats  of  the  classification  of  mental  acts,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
words  volition^  will^  affection^  and  voluntary.  Dr.  Wooda 
thinks  it  to  be  evideiuly  necessary,  that  wc  should  carry  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  intellectual  o|X'ration8  and  powers  further  than 
has  commonly  l)een  done,  and  more  definitely  mark  the  different 
classes  by  appropriate  words. 

*  The  mind  juTcoives  things  in  the  natural  world,  and  is  coiisciows 
of  its  own  actions  ;  has  ideas  of  the  relations  of  tilings,  such  as  cause 
.iud  effect,  etc. ;  and  of  general  abstract  truths,  such  as  the  principles 
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of  matliematical,  metaphysical,  and  moral  science.  Nmv  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable  that  u’C  should  have  a  siiijj^le  word  for  the  former  class  of  these 
mental  acts,  and  another  for  the  latter ;  and  that  we  should  have  dis¬ 
tinct  words  for  the  diriPerent  mental  faculties  developed  in  these  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  mental  acts.  The  word  understanding  mi^ht  Ik»  us4*d  to 
denote  the  faculty  to  which  the  former  class  are  referable,  and  reason, 
the  faculty  to  which  the  latter  are  referal)le.  Indeed  this,  or  some, 
thin^  like  this,  is  already,  to  some  extent,  the  prevailing  sense  of  these 
words.  It  would  manifestly  do  much  towards  clearing  mental  science 
of  the  doul)ts  and  ditficulties  which  have  generally  cleaved  to  it,  if  the 
o|s*r.itions  of  the  mind  to  l)e  classed  under  the  word  understanding,  and 
those  to  Ih‘  classed  under  reason,  should  be  exactly  dertnetl  and  settled; 
m  that  we  could  distinguish  as  well  between  what  is  meant  by  acts  of 
understanding  and  acts  of  reason,  as  we  now  do  between  what  is  meant 
hv  seeing  and  what  by  hearing, 

‘  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  extend  these  remarks  to  the  other 
operations  of  the  mind.  ^ly  object  is,  to  expose  the  unsoundness  of 
the  opinion  sometimes  advanced,  that  there  are  and  must  l)e  just  so 
many  facidties  of  the  mind,  and  no  more;  and  to  show  that  if  we 
would  cultivate  in  ourselves  and  others  a  just  and  accurate  habit  of 
thinking  and  8j)eaking,  we  must  carefully  notice  the  smaller  as  well  as 
larger  differences  among  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  must  make 
new  and  more  particular  classifications,  and  employ  new  and  appro¬ 
priate  terms  to  express  them,  as  occasion  requires  ;  and  that  we  must 
proceed  in  this  way,  till  all  the  important  relations  among  our  mental 
acts,  whether  more  minute  and  recondite,  or  more  obvious,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  clearly  marked.  All  this,  which  is  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  generally,  is  specially  so 
in  regard  to  those  which  are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  stand  in  direct  re¬ 
lation  to  G(m1  and  his  law.  Here  the  want  of  a  just  and  careful  dis¬ 
crimination  will  expose  us  to  dangerous  mistakes  respecting  our  cha¬ 
racter  and  our  eternal  welfare.  It  is  with  an  ultimate  reference  to 
the  affections  which  we  exercise  as  moral  and  accountable  Inungs,  and 
to  the  general  interests  involved  in  them,  that  I  have  entered  on  the 
consideration  of  the  present  subject.*  pp.  03,  80. 

Wc  regret  that  a  new  Quarterly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  should  have  committed  itself  in  the  first  Numl)er,  by 
a  feeble  and  sophistical  article  in  defence  of  the  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety,  and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  cmanci- 

f>ation.  ‘  When  we  are  urged,’  says  the  I  lonourahlc  Theodore  Frcy- 
inghuysen,  ‘  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery',  the  answer  is 
‘  very  conclusive,  that  duty  has  no  claims,  where  both  the  right 
‘  and  the  power  to  exercise  it  arc  wanting.’  V'^ery  conclusive, 
truly  !  The  same  argument  would  have  applied  with  equal  force 
to  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Alwlitionists  in  tliis  country  to  put  down 
the  Slave  Trade.  VV^hat  hinders  each  State  of  the  Union  from 
performing  its  duty  in  this  matter,  seeing  that  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  at  all  events  have  the  full  right  and  |)ower  to  comply  with 
the  claims  of  duty  in  this  particular  ?  *  These  hollow  pleas  will 
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neeillc  on  the  varuisli  of  one  of  our  common  terrestrial  globes,  it 
proportionally  much  deeper,  than  the  deepest  perforations  with 
which  we  have  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  earth.’'  If 
now  at  the  time  of  the  Hood,  there  was  not  only  a  rain  of  forU’ 
days  u|Km  the  earth,  hut  all  the  “  fountains  of  the  great  defp 
were  broken  up,”  is  it  a  mathematical  im]K)ssibility,  that  a  gush 
of  water  from  the  interior  of  this  monstrous  ball,  should  cover 
the  mountains,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  arc  exceedingly  diminutive?  The  production  of  water m 
the  dropsy  and  other  diseases,  would  seem  to  be  far  more  mathe¬ 
matically  iin])ossiblc  ;  and  yet  the  fact  is  plain.  Equally  certain 
must  the  fact  of  a  former  Hood,  overflowing  the  mountains,  appear 
to  the  naturalist,  (even  independently  of  the  Ilible,  and  of  the 
traditions  of  many  ancient  nations  agreeing  with  it,)  when  he 
finds  millions  of  sea-shells  upon  the  highest  mountain  tops,— 
when  he  knows  that  the  avalanches  in  the  Himalaya  mountains 
in  Central  Asia  have  brought  down  skeletons  of  horses  from  an 
elevation  of  1  (),()()()  feet,  from  summits  which  no  man,  not  to  say 
In^ast,  is  now  able  to  reach.  And  how  many  facts  are  thereof  a 
similar  nature  to  these  ! 

‘  In  many  cases  it  would  be  better,  if  men  would  not  put  on  so 
much  the  appearance  of  knowing  to  a  very  hair,  what  is  ])os8ible, 
and  what  is  iinjmssiblc  in  the  universe.  Some  forty  years  ago, 
when  a  learned  man  read  in  Livy  that  it  had  rained  stones;  or 
lieard  that  in  the  church  at  bhisishcim  a  stone  was  shown,  which, 
judging  from  its  inscri])tion,  had  fallen  from  heaven ;  he  would 
shrug  his  shoidders  at  the  honest  credulity  of  our  worthy  ances¬ 
tors  in  Indieving  something  mnthemafirally  impossible.  But 
aftar  it  had  re])catedly  rained  stones  in  our  own  day,  the  Acade¬ 
micians  were  obliged  to  allow,  that  what  they  had  so  long  regard¬ 
ed  .as  mathematically  impossible,  had  actually  taken  place,  and 
the  raining  of  stones  was  then  put  down  as  a  fact  in  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Many  of  them  now’  assume  the  air  of  understanding  the 
])rorcss  of  the  thing  from  the  very  bottom,  and  shrug  their  shoul¬ 
ders  at  the  honest  peasant  who  cannot  understand  the  thing  as 
well  as  they  do,  and  who  expresses  modest  doubts  at  their  ex¬ 
planations.  Thus  it  goes  in  the  world: 

‘  (ieoh)gy  now,  according  to  Hretschneider, ‘can  no  longer  as¬ 
sent  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ('reation,  and  professes  this, 
unconci'rne<l  how’  theologians  may  proceed  in  the  matter.  The 
thetdogian,  too,  might  take  his  stand  upon  the  hook  of  Genesis, 
unconcerned  how  the  geologist  could  reconcile  himself  with  this. 
Such,  however,  is  n(»t  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hretschneider.  He 
says  (p.  77)'  That  the  theologian  can  refute  the  sciences  which 
dc|>cnd  upon  experience,  and  arc  independent  of  theological  prin¬ 
ciples,  apjH'ars  of  itself  to  Ik‘  im|)ossible,  and  the  attempt,  should 
it  l>c  actually  made,  must  be  wholly  fruitless.”  Should  there  b« 
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%  collision,  therefore,  between  the  Bible  and — mark  well — not 
.Vfl/wre,  but  natural  phila^phers^  Dr.  Bretschneider  would  not 
hesiute  a  moment  to  declare  himself  against  the  Bible,  and  in 
favour  of  the  infallible  philosojdiers, — proving  himself  decidedly 
unbelieving  as  to  the  Hible,  and  superstitiously  confident  in  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  as  if  it  had  never  erred.  But  how  often  has 
philosophy  erred,  and  how  often  does  it  still  err  every  day  ! 

‘  Let  us  consider  now  more  particularly  the  alleged  collision 
between  (icnesis  and  Geology.  The  Geologist  has  to  do  espe¬ 
cially  leitti  the  presenty  with  the  mountains  and  what  concerns 
ihein,  as  they  are  spread  out  before  his  eyes.  From  the  observ¬ 
ation  of  that  which  now  is,  lie  refers  back  to  the  manner  in  wliich 
it  has  become  thus  ;  and  here  his  fancy,  which  naturally  plays  a 
principal  part  in  this  calling  up  of  the  past,  often  seduces  him  to 
an  unbridled  deduction  of  consequences.  A  small,  a  very  small 
part  of  the  solid  land,  has  been  explored  with  any  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy.  'riie  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  covers  two  thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  wholly  unknown.  How  trifling  are  the 
depths  below  the  eartlfs  crust  into  which  we  have  penetrated,  we 
have  already  seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  scratch  in  the  varnish 
of  the  globe.  Since,  then,  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
present  surface  of  the  earth  is  so  small,  the  merest  tyro  might 
ncnce  conclude,  how  far  we  are  removed  from  the  point,  in  which 
we  should  l>c  able  to  make  out  any  thing  definitely  of  the  past 
condition  of  the  entire  globe.  This  is  rendered  doubly  difficult 
by  the  fact,  that  the  formation  of  the  mountains  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  now  act  u])on 
each  other.  “  The  necessity,”  says  the  celebrated  (^uvier*,  “  in 
which  Geologists  saw  themselves,  to  seek  for  causes  different  from 
those  which  we  now  see  in  operation,  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
adopted  so  many  extraordinary  hypotheses,*  and  wander^  and 
lost  themselves  in  so  many  op|K)site  directions.”  Cuvier  proceeds 
to  mention  ironically  some  ten  of  the  boldest  of  these  hypotheses, 
and  then  says :  “  Hut  how  much  difference  and  contradiction  is 
there  even  among  those  geologists  who  have  proceeded  with  more 
reserve,  and  who  did  not  seek  for  their  means  (vutyena)  beyond 
the  department  of  ordinary  physics  and  chemistry.”  He  then 
tneniions  six  other  hypotheses,  and  says,  “  I  could  mention 
twenty  more,  quite  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  those  which 
have  lieen  already  named.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  my  design  to  criticise  their  authors ;  on  the  contrary,  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  these  ideas  have  belonged  generally  to  men  of  genius 
and  science,  who  have  well  understood  facts,  many  of  whom  have 
travelled  a  long  time  with  the  design  of  testing  them,  and  who 


*  ‘  Discours  sur  les  revolutions  de  la  surface  du  Globe,  p.  4.3,  1114^8. 
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not  lonpj  avail  the  Americans.  Slavery  nwist  fall;  and  let  the 
('arolinians  look  to  themselves  in  time,  for  they  will  l>e  ahlc  to 
obtain  no  twenty  millions  of  compensation  from  Congress.  The 
insertion  of  this  article  docs  no  credit  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Editor. 

The  article  on  thcEconomy  of  Christian  Missions,  attempts  to  an¬ 
swer  thv  question.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  immediate  and  ]x>wpr- 
ful  progress  of  the  Gosjh*!  in  the  Apostolic  age  ^  That  cause  is  re¬ 
solved  into  the  ])rinciple  of  entire  consecration  to  Christ  which  actu- 
ted  the  primitive  Churches ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  when  (^iristian 
Churches  shall  be  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  the  success  will 
l)e  equal.  The  article  would  make  a  good  platform  speech,  hut 
is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
concluding  ])aragra])hs  shew'  that  the  same  specious  objections  are 
raised  against  Missionary  entcr])rises  in  New  York,  that  are  some¬ 
times  heard  in  this  country. 

‘  It  has  been  siiid  that  our  country  is  l(M)ked  upon  hy  the  world,  as  an 
example  of  the  tendency  of  a  free,  elective  government ;  and  that  the 
progress  of  free  institutions  through  the  world,  will  l)c  accelerated  »r 
retardcnl  hy  the  experiment  our  country  is  now  making.  And  us  the 
succi‘ss  of  this  experiment  de|)cnds  on  the  moral  and  religious  cha¬ 
racter  <»f  our  growing  population,  it  is  thought  to  l)e  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  ft»r  the  world,  us  well  as  for  ourselves,  that  all  our  resources, 
of  a  religimis  character,  should,  at  least  for  the  present,  be  retained 
and  employed  within  our  own  borders, — that  we  should  first  siwe  our- 
fudves ;  und  that  in  this  way  we  shall  do  the  world  the  greatest  good 
in  our  |)ower. 

*  It  is  readily  conceded,  that  const'quences  of  vast  importance  to  the 
world,  are  suspended  utmmi  the  experiment  which  our  country  is  now 
making ;  and  it  is  wjuaily  true,  that  to  be  successful,  we  must  rely, 
under  (iikI,  mainly  on  the  progress  of  morality  and  religion  in  our 
community.  Kvery  thing,  then,  that  tends  to  enfeeble  or  dimi¬ 
nish  our  moral  strength,  has  a  portentous  aspect ;  and  every  thing 
that  increases  it,  brightens  our  hope  and  prospect  of  success.  Now 
the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  is  just  such  an  object  as  is  suited  to 
impart  tone  and  vigour  and  strength  to  that  morality  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  ctunplete  success  to  our  free  institutions.  The  reflex 
moral  influence  which  this  work  exerts  ujmui  our  churches,  and  which 
is  thnm  n  Iwick  from  our  foreign  missionary  stations  through  our  com¬ 
munity,  is  great  and  eminently  salutary.  The  tone  of  morality  and 
piety  is  not  oidy  elevatwl,  but  diffusetl  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  This  Christian  community  needs  just  such  an  object  as 
the  foreign  missionary  work,  as  a  means  of  self-preservatiim.  If  our 
Cfuintr)'  is  ever  saved  from  the  pollutions  of  infidelity  and  the  wither¬ 
ing  blasts  of  j>o|H*ry,  it  is  to  In?  done  by  that  spirit  of  enlarged  bene¬ 
volence  "  that  siH*keth  not  her  own,*’ — that  spirit  which  aims  at  no¬ 
thing  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Christ.* 

pp.  102,  3. 

Wc  pass  over  the  homily  on  Sanctification,  which  opens  in  the 
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of  a  schoolboy’s  essay, — ‘  Sin  is  tb  e  source  of  all  the  mis- 
‘  chiefs  which  have,  with  such  unpitying  severity,  scourged  the 
‘family  of  man.'  Such  vapid  prosing  can  surely  contribute  little 
to  ‘  the  investigation,  dissemination,  and  defence  of  the  doctrines 
*  of  the  Christian  religion.’  There  is  not  a  sentiment  in  the 
paix»r  above  common-place,  and  the  style  is  heavy  and  flat  in  the 
extreme. 

The  most  valuable  article  in  the  Number,  is  the  Vlllth, 
which  is  translated  from  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Ikrlin,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg.  In 
his  Letter  to  a  Statesman,  Dr,  Bretschneider  takes  the  ground, 
that  there  must  be  some  compromise  between  the  antiquated  doc¬ 
trines  of  theology,  and  the  results  of  modem  scientific  pursuits. 
Toefft'ct  this  compromise,  he  regards  as  the  office  of  Rationalism. 
Selecting  uniformly  those  results  of  scientific  discovery  which 
seem  to  militate  against  the  statements  of  Revelation,  and  pre¬ 
suming  these  results  to  be  infallibly  true,  although  in  many  cases 
merely  hy]>othetical,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  doc- 
tiines  of  theology  must  be  so  modified  as  to  agree  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science,  or  fall  into  contempt.  The  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  Berlin  Journal  has  fairly  closed  with  this  insidious  cham¬ 
pion  of  masked  infidelity,  on  his  own  ground;  and  we  shall  insert 
as  much  of  the  article  as  our  limits  will  admit,  liot  doubting  that 
it  will  l)e  equally  acceptable  to  our  own  readers. 

‘  I.  Gkoloc.v  and  tiik  Bible. 

*  “Geology,"  according  to  Dr.  Bretschneider,  “can  no  longer 
succeed  in  reconciling  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  with 
the  revolutions  which  our  glol)c  has  experienced.  It  teaches, 
without  enquiring  how  the  theologian  can  extricate  himself  in  this 
matter,  that  the  earth  has  passed  through  many  great  epochs  of 
formation,  of  indefinite,  but  long  duration,  and  that  the  first 
creations  upon  it  afterwards  perished."  If  the  Bible  speake  of  a 
flood,  which  was  universal,  and  covered  all  the  mountains  of  the 
earth,  “  this  is  now  known  to  be  nuithematically  since 

we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  entire  globe,  and  understand 
the  laws  by  which  the  swelling  of  the  sea  is  governed."  * 

’  To  begin  with  the  last  point,  we  wish  to  know  who  has  shown, 
or  is  able  to  show,  this  mathematical  impossibility  ?  A  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  geologist  •  say**,  “  We  have  attempted  to  jxjnetrate  as 
far  as  possible  beneath  tne  surface,  into  the  interior  of‘  the  earth, 
hut  if  we  compare  tlie  de]>th  to  whidi  we  have  actually  pene¬ 
trated,  with  the  real  diameter  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
^e  have  scarcely  broken  the  surface,  and  that  the  scratch  of  a 
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neotllc  on  the  varnisli  of  one  of  our  common  terrestrial  gl<»bes,  is 
proportionally  much  deeper,  than  the  deepest  perforations  with 
which  wc  have  ever  ]K*nctrated  into  the  interior  of  the  earth.''  If 
now  at  the  time  of  tlic  fli>od,  there  was  not  only  a  rain  of  forn 
days  u|x>n  the  earth,  hut  all  the  “  fountains  of  the  great  deej) 
were  broken  up,''  is  it  a  mathematical  im]x>ssihility,  that  a  guih 
of  water  from  the  interior  of  this  monstrous  l>all,  should  cover 
the  mountains,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  arc  exceedingly  diminutive  ?  The  production  of  water  in 
the  dropsy  and  other  diseases,  would  seem  to  l>e  far  more  mathe¬ 
matically  inux^ssihle  ;  and  yet  the  fact  is  plain.  Kqually  certain 
must  the  fact  of  a  former  doixl,  overflow  ing  the  mountains,  ap|)ear 
to  the  naturalist,  (even  independently  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
traditions  of  many  ancient  nations  agreeing  with  it,)  when  he 
finds  millions  of  sea-shells  u|>on  the  highest  mountain  tops,— 
when  he  knows  that  the  avalanches  in  the  Himalaya  mountain> 
in  Central  Asia  have  brought  down  skeletons  of  horses  from  aii 
elevation  of  1G,(X)0  feet,  from  summits  which  no  man,  not  to  siv 
beast,  is  now  able  to  reach.  And  how  many  facts  are  there  of  a 
similar  nature  to  these  ! 

‘  In  many  cases  it  would  be  better,  if  men  would  not  put  on  so 
much  the  ap}>earance  of  know  ing  to  a  very  hair,  what  is  possible, 
and  what  is  impossible  in  the  universe.  Some  forty  years  ago, 
when  a  learned  man  read  in  Livy  that  it  had  rained  stones;  or 
heanl  that  in  the  church  at  Lnsisheim  a  stone  was  shown,  which, 
judging  from  its  inscription,  had  fallen  from  heaven ;  he  would 
shrug  his  shoulders  at  the  honest  credulity  of  our  worthy  ances¬ 
tors  in  believing  something  mathrmafirnHy  impossible.  Bui 
aftar  it  had  re]>eatedlv  rained  stones  in  our  own  day,  the  Acade¬ 
micians  were  obliged  to  allow  ,  that  what  they  had  so  long  regard¬ 
ed  .as  mathematically  iin]>ossible,  had  actually  taken  place,  and 
the  raining  of  stones  was  then  put  down  as  a  fact  in  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Many  of  them  now  assume  the  air  of  understanding  the 
pri>ccss  of  the  thing  from  the  very  bottom,  and  shrug  their  shoul¬ 
ders  at  the  honest  )>easttnt  who  cannot  understand  the  thing  tis 
well  as  they  do,  and  who  expresses  modest  doubts  at  their  ex¬ 
planations.  Thus  it  gm*s  in  the  world. 

*  (ieologx*  now,  act'ording  to  Bretschneidcr,  ‘can  no  longer 
sent  to  the  Mosaic  accimnt  of  the  ('reation,  and  pn^fesscs  this, 
unconcf'mtHl  how  theologians  mav  proceed*  in  the  matter.  The 
theologian,  too,  might  take  his  stand  upm  the  book  of  Genesis, 
unconcerned  how  the  gtHilogist  could  reconcile  himself  with  this. 
Such,  however,  is  n(»t  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bretschneidcr.  He 
says  (p.  77)*  "I'hat  the  thecdogian  can  refute  the  sciences  which 
depend  up»n  exjHTience.  and  arc  indepmdent  of  theological  prin¬ 
ciples,  app'ars  of  itself  to  Ik*  impissible,  and  the  attempt,  should 
it  he  actuallv  made,  must  be  wholly  fruitless."  Should  there  h« 
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%  collision,  therefore,  between  the  Bihle  and — mark  well — not 
.Vofwre,  hut  nafurnl  ptiihmfphersy  Dr.  Bretschneider  would  not 
besiute  a  moment  to  declare  himaelf  nprainst  the  Bihle,  and  in 
favour  of  the  infallible  philosophers, — proving  himself  decidedly 
unbelieving  as  to  the  Hihle,  and  superstitiously  confident  in  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  as  if  it  had  never  erred.  But  how  often  has 
philosophy  erred,  and  how  often  does  it  still  err  ever}'  day  ! 

‘  Let  us  consider  now’  more  particularly  the  alleged  collision 
between  (lenesis  and  Geology.  I'he  Geologist  has  to  do  espe¬ 
cially  triffi  the  present^  with  the  mountains  and  what  concerns 
then),  as  they  are  spread  out  before  his  eyes.  From  the  observ¬ 
ation  of  that  which  now  is,  he  refers  back  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  l>ecome  thus  ;  and  here  his  fancy,  which  naturally  plays  a 
princi])al  part  in  this  calling  up  of  the  ]>ast,  often  seduces  him  to 
in  unbridled  deduction  of  consequences.  A  small,  a  very  small 
part  of  the  solid  land,  has  been  explored  with  any  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy.  'J'he  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  covers  two  thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  wholly  unknown.  I  low’  trifling  art'  the 
depths  below  the  earth's  crust  into  which  we  have  penetrated,  wc 
have  already  seen  hy  the  comparison  of  the  scratch  in  the  varnish 
of  the  glol)e.  Since,  then,  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
present  surface  of  the  earth  is  so  small,  the  merest  tyn)  might 
nonce  conclude,  how  far  we  are  removed  from  the  point,  in  which 
we  should  be  able  to  make  out  any  thing  definitely  of  the  past 
condition  of  the  entire  globe.  This  is  rendered  douhly  difficult 
by  the  fact,  that  the  formation  of  the  mountains  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  now’  act  u|K)n 
eich  other.  “  The  necessity,'*'  says  the  celebrated  ('uvier*,  “  in 
which  (teologists  saw’  themselves,  to  seek  for  causes  different  from 
those  which  we  now’  see  in  operation,  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
adopted  so  many  extraordinary'  hy))otheses,-  and  wander^  and 
lost  themselves  in  so  nvany  opposite  directions."  (*uvier  proceeds 
to  mention  ironically  some  ten  of  the  boldest  of  these*  hypotheaes, 
and  then  says :  “  But  how  much  difference  and  contradiction  is 
then*  even  among  those  geologists  who  have  ])roceeded  with  more 
reserve,  and  who  did  not  seek  for  their  means  (tnayenn)  beyond 
the  department  of  ordinary*  pliysics  and  chemistry."  He  then 
mentions  six  other  hyf>otht*ses,  and  says,  1  could  mention 
twenty  more,  quite  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  those  which 
have  L)een  already  named.  Let  nio  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  my  design  to  criticise  their  authors ;  on^tlie  contrary',  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  these  ideas  have  bclongetl  generally  to  men  of  genius 
and  science,  who  have  w  ell  understood  facts,  many  of  whom  have 
travelled  a  long  time  with  the  design  of  testing  them,  and  who 


*  ‘  Biscours  8ur  les  revolutions  de  la  surface  du  Globe,  p.  4'f,  IhVfi. 
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have  themselves  fumislied  many  and  important  facts  for  science.^ 
So  Cuvier.  And  now  these  Geologists,  so  totally  disa^eed  among 
themselves,  and,  like  Sisyphus,  tasking  themselves  in  vain,  are, 
ccording  to  Bretschneider,  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Muses. 

‘  With  these  declarations  of  Cuvier  agree  the  views  of  all  the 
greater  geologists.  The  celebrated  Aiedander  liro^niart  con¬ 
cludes  the  work  already  cited,  on  the  formation  of  mountains, 
with  these  words :  “  if  any  suppose  themselves  possessed  of  suf. 
ficient  knowledge  of  geological  phenomena,  and  arc  endued  with 
80  bold  and  penetrating  a  sjiirit  as  to  he  able,  with  the  few  mate¬ 
rials  which  we  possess,  to  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  our 
earth  was  created  ;  we  leave  to  them  this  splendid  undertaking ; 
as  for  ourselves,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  possession  neither  of  suffi¬ 
cient  means  nor  strength,  to  erect  so  bold,  and  j)robably  so  pe¬ 
rishable  a  structure.'" 

‘  Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  does  the  distinguished  Humhddt 
express  himself.  True  geognosis,’’  he  says,  “  acquaints  us  with 
the  external  surface  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is ;  and  is  a  science 
as  certain  as  any  science  descriptive  of  natural  phenomena  can 
be.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  relating  to  the  former  state  of 
our  planet,  is  as  uncertain,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  planets  is  formeil.  And  yet  it  is  not  long  since 
geologists  employed  themselves  chiefly  with  these  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  is  almost  impossible,  and  seemed  to  prefer  to 
resort  to  these  fabulous  times  in  the  physical  history  of  the 
world,’^* 

‘  When  we  read  these  humble  acknowleilgments  of  some  of  the 
greatest  naturalists  respecting  their  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance, 
of  the  former  states  of  the  earth,  and  es|>ecially  of  the  history  of 
the  creation,  we  cannot  forbear  to  wonder,  that  a  theologian,— a 
lay  min  in  natural  science, — should  rush  on  so  boldly  in  the  at* 
tempt  to  confute  Moses  by  Geology.  Dr.  Bretschneider  knows 
neither  what  natural  history  has  done,  nor  what  it  can  do,  if  he 
sup|)08es  that  in  its  present  state  it  can  give  any  certain  dis¬ 
closures  res|)ceting  the  history  of  the  creation.  Does  it  under¬ 
stand  even  the  work  of  preservation, — the  daily  production  of 
men,  animals,  and  plants  ?  The  greatest  zoologist  of  our  times, 
Cuvier^  confesses,  that  the  origination  of  organic  being  is  the 
greatest  mystery  in  the  household  of  nature,  into  which  mortal 
spirit  has  never  l>een  able  as  yet  to  penetrate.  We  see  only  that 
which  is  already  formed,  never  the  first  formation  itself .  .  .  The 
deepest  investigations  have  never  as  yet  unveiled  the  mystery  of 


•  *  •*  Fssai  gfognostiqiie  Mir  \v  gisement  des  roches/*  by  Humboldt, 

f.  h: 
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the  origin  of  being.*’*  If  then  the  greatest  naturalist  must 
humbly  confess,  that  what  lies  before  his  eyes,  indeed  his  own 
origin,  is  the  deej>est  mystery,  (“  who  knows  whence  he  came,'') 
wc  imagine  ourselves  capable  of  understanding  how  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  w^ere  formed  in  the  beginning  ?  “  Where 

wast  thou,  when  1  formed  the  earth  ;  tell  me,  if  thou  art  so  wise  ?  " 

*  but  some  one  may  ask,  (and  a  Christian  divine  might  to  be 
the  tirst  one  to  ask  such  a  question,)  Have  there  been  no  results 
from  these  diligent  geological  inquiries  which  agree  with  the  Bible? 
Ves,  we  respond;  exactly  those  geological  facts  which  arc  most 
certainly  and  indubitably  established  agree  with  the  Bible.  It  is 
by  facts  of  this  nature,  that  the  flood  is  proved.  U|X)n  this 
geological  certainty  of  a  flood,  Brogniart  founds  the  two  princifial 
divisions  in  his  book  which  has  been  already  cited.  "J'he  first 
comprises  the  present,  as  he  calls  it  poetdilucian  world ;  the 
st'cond,  the  former,  or  antediluvian  period.  Buckland's  excellent 
work,  ‘‘  HetiguifP  dihiviancTy''  which  obtained  a  priic  from  the 
royal  society  in  London,  follows,  as  its  title  implies,  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  flood,  and  in  a  most  admirable  manner  places  this 
great  catastrophe  before  our  minds  by  a  multitude  of  observations 
made  with  great  diligence,  and  combined  together  soberly,  and 
without  any  unnatural  force. 

‘  Wc  rejoice  in  these  clear  results  of  Geology  agreeing  with  the 
llihle.  And  no  geological  facts  can  be  point^  out,  which  m 
themselvesy  contradict  the  Bible  i*.  An  apparent  contradiction 
can  result  only  from  immature  liypotheses  built  prccipitantly 
upon  premises  wholly  unable  to  support  them.  It  was  this  pre¬ 
cipitancy  which  gave  birth  to  those  innumerable  geological 
ivstems  of  which  Cuvier  speaks,  as  wc  have  seen.  \Vc  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  account  of  Moses,  and  alto  the 
mountains  of  the  earth,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  comparO  them 
with  each  other.  But  as  Buckland  well  remarks,  “  thorough 
geological  investigations  lead  back  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  while 
superficial  investigations  lead  from  them." 

•  ‘  Cuvier's  “  Animal  Kingdom." 

t  *  As,  for  cxanmle,  the  appearance  of  Fossils. — As  the  geologists 
uow  connect  the  Volcanic  with  the  Neptunian  theory,  there  is  no 
pKsibiMty  of  fixing  the  epochs  of  formation,  with  any  tidcrable  degree 
of  probability.  One  example  may  suffice  to  show  this.  Brogniart,  in 
the  work  before  cited,  considers  Granite  as  a  body  sometimes  projected^ 
s^imetimes  precipitated.  Suppose  a  granite  summit,  to  project  above 
s  layer  of  clay,  which  encircles  it.  If  it  is  regarded  as  precipitated,  it 
is  older  than  the  layer  of  clay  covering  it,  ana  cast  upon  it.  If  it  is 
regarded  as  projected,  it  is  more  recent  than  the  layer  of  clay  which 
covers  it,  and  through  which  it  broke  forth  from  beneath.  The  ambi¬ 
guity  and  arbitrariness  of  the  gwlogical  interpretation  is  clear.  I 
mention  this  in  reference  to  Dr.  Brctschncider's  “  indefinite,  but  long 
c|H»ch8  of  formation." 
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‘  II.  Astronomy  and  the  Bible. 

‘  The  second  alledged  opponent  of  the  Bible,  according  to 
Bretschneider,  is  Astrouamy,  He  says  (p.  76,)  “  It  was  this 
exalted  science  which  iirst  made  a  fatal  assault  upon  the  notions 
of  antiquity  res]H‘cting  heaven,  earth,  hell,  resurrection,  judge¬ 
ment,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  which  still  remained  unaltered 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Whereas,*”  he  says  (p.  73,)  “  the 
ancients  felt  a  necessity  of  liaving  an  under  world  for  the 
souls  of  the  deceased,  because  they  could  neither  leave  them 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor  transport  them  to  heaven ;  this 
necessity  ceased  now’  to  he  felt  any  longer.  Indeed  the  whole 
notion  of  an  under  world  and  a  Itell^  was  destroyed  by  Astronomy 
and  (ieology,  and  with  it  all  the  traditionary  notions  about  the 
punishments  of  the  damned.  With  the  loss  of  the  old  helict’ 
almut  heaven  and  hell,  the  Devil  also,  with  the  Kvil  spirits,  lost 
his  place  as  a  fallen  angel,  Imnishcd  from  heaven.  The  idea, 
too,  of  Christ's  descent  to  hell  l>ceame  very  troublesome  to  theolo¬ 
gians,  after  the  under  world  had  been  taken  from  them."  “It 
now  iHJcame  a  question  with  our  theologians,  where  the  soul  of 
Christ  was,  while  his  bixly  lay  in  the  grave."  This  seems  then 
to  imply  the  thought,  that  Christ  was  only  apparently  dead. 

‘  The  reader  will  perceive  that  Bretschneider  understands  the 
art  of  drawing  consequences.  Were  the  premises  only  true,  the 
conclusion  would  certainly  be  so.  The  premises  are,  that  the 
notion  of  an  under  world  is  destroyed  by  Astronomy  and  Geo¬ 
logy.  But  what  does  the  Astronomer  or  the  Geologist  know  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  ?  I  must  refer  again  to  what  has  been 
said  l>efore,  that  the  depth  to  which  the  miner  has  penetrated, 
may  l>c  wmpared  with  the  scratch  of  a  needle  on  the  varnish  of  a 
common  plolx'.  Can  the  texts,  Eph.  iv.  9,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20, 
be  so  easily  set  aside  ? 

‘  But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  every  intelligent  reader  will  l>c 
ready  to  inquire,  that  these  inconsistencies  between  the  Coperni- 
can  system  and  the  Bible,  if  they  really  exist,  have  been  unob¬ 
served  during  nearly  three  centuries  ?  The  three  great  heroes  of 
Astronomy,  C*o]>ernicus,  Keppler,  and  Newton,  were  certainly 
(^hri.stian  believers,  and  any  thing  but  indiflerent  to  such  contra¬ 
dictions.  Newton's  firm  and  pious  adherence  to  the  Bible  is  too 
well  known,  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  uj>on  it  here. 
His  work  on  Chronology  is  based  upon  the  Bible.  This  man, 
whom  liis  age  admired  as  its  greatest  genius,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  A}KK’alyp8e.  Hence  we  may  infer 
(o  majori  ad  minaa)^  what  was  the  degree  of  his  orthotloxy. 

‘  What  Kenpler  thought  of  the  apparent  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  the  Bible  and  the  system  of  Co]Kriiicus,  appears  from  the 
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following  passage.  “  Astronomy,”  he  says  ♦,  ‘‘  unfolds  the  causes 
of  natural  things ;  it  professedly  (e.r  prftfes,so)  investigates 
optical  illusions.  The  Hible,  which  teaches  higher  things 
tiniiora  fradenfea)  makes  use  of  tlie  common  modes  of  8|>eech 
in  order  to  he  understood, — speaks  only  in  passing  of  natural 
things,  according  to  their  appearance,  since  it  is  upon  their  ap- 
))carance,  that  human  language  is  built.  And  the  Bible  would 
s|H'ak  in  the  same  way,  even  if  all  men  had  insight  into  these  op¬ 
tical  illusions.  For  even  we  astronomers  do  not  pursue  this 
science  with  the  design  of  altering  common  language ;  but  we 
wish  to  open  the  gates  of  truth,  without  at  all  affecting  the  vulgar 
modes  of  speech.  We  say,  with  the  common  people,  the  fdanets 
sfiH)d  at  ill,  or  go  down, — the  stni  rises  and  sets,  it  amies  forth 
from  one  end  of  heaven,  like  a  hridegriMm  from  his  cha miter, 
and  hides  itself  at  the  other  end ; — it  mounts  into  the  midst 
of  the  heavens, — these  forms  of  speech  we  use  with  the  common 
people ;  meaning  only,  that  so  the  thing  apj>ear8  to  us,  although 
it  is  not  truly  so,  as  all  astronomers  arc  agrecii.  How  much  less 
should  we  require  that  the  Scriptures  of  divine  inspiration,  setting 
aside  the  common  modes  of  speech,  should  shajx?  their  words  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  model  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  by  employing 
a  dark  and  ina])pro])riate  ])hraseology  about  things  which  surpass 
the  comprehension  of  those  whom  it  designs  to  instruct,  perplex 
the  simple  people  of  God,  and  thus  obstruct  its  own  way  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  far  more  exaltetl  end  at  which  it  aims.”' 

‘  Thus  plainly  and  excellently  does  this  great  Astronomer  an¬ 
swer  the  objections  which  were  made  at  his  time,  from  the  ap- 
j)arcnt  inconsistencies  between  the  ('opernican  system  and  the 
Hiblc.  Still  more  readily  does  Copernicus  himself  dispose  of 
those  who  attempted  to  prove  such  inconsistencies.  He  had  so 
good  a  theological  conscience  in  the  construction  of  his  system, 
that  he  dedicated  his  celebrated  work,  de  revnlutiofiihus  orhium 
eelestium,  to  Pope  Paul  III.  In  this  dedication  he  says, 
“  Should  there,  perchance,  be  any  foolish  prater  (aaraioxcyoi), 
who,  while  they  know  nothing  of  mathematical  matters,  yet  as¬ 
sume  to  pronounee  judgment  concerning  them,  and  on  account  of 
some  texts  of  Scripture  which  they  wickedly  pervert  to  their  own 
|)ur])oses,  venture  to  blame  and  denounce  my  work ; — for  such 
))ersons  I  concern  myself  not  at  all,  and  despise  their  opinion,  as 
stupidly  impudent” 'f. 

•  ‘  Epitome  Astroiiomiui  Copcrnicame,  p.  13d. 

f  ‘  The  |mssage  is  thus  in  the  original:  “  Si  fortassc  criint  oaraio- 
Xoyoi  qui  cum  omnium  mathematum  ignari  sint,  tanien  dc  illis  judi¬ 
cium  sibi  summit,  propter  aliquem  locum  scriptura*,  male  ad  suum 
propiN»itum  detorsum,  nusi  fuerint  meum  hoc  institutum  reprehendere 
ac  insectari,  illos  mihi  moror,  adco  at  etiam  illonim  judicium  tamqiiain 
temerarium  contemnam.* 
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‘  Copernicus,  like  Keppler,  and  afterwards  Newton,  were  there, 
fore  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  new  system  of  the  world  was  not 
opposed  to  the  Bible.  But  the  monks  who  condemned  Galileo 
thought  differcnUy,  and  agreed  with  Dr.  Bretschneider.  He  and 
the  monks  place  the  matter  in  this  |)08ition,  either  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  or  the  doctrines  of  Co^>emiciis  are  true, — one  or  the 
other  mu.st  give  place.  The  monks,  and  with  them  the  Pope, 
decided  for  the  Bible ;  Bretschneider  for  Copernicus,  and 
the  Bible ;  “  since  it  is  obvious,'^  as  he  says,  “  that  the  sciences, 
which  rest  upon  experience,  cannot  be  refuted.’’  “  And  even 
the  Pope,’*  he  says  (p-  770  himself  compelleil,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  }'ears,  to  aJlow  the  condemneil  (.'opernican  system  in  Rome.’' 
Does  Bretschneider  then  really  think,  that  in  allowing  the  Co. 
pemican  system,  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  pronounced,  as 
carelessly  as  he  himself  dws,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
erroneous,  and  that  he  assailed  the  hook  of  Joshua?  On  the 
contrary,  science  rather  ap})eals  de  papa  male  in  forma  fn^  nd 
papam  melius  informaudum — from  the  Po]K'  ill-informed,  to 
the  Pope  better  informed,  and  the  Pope  is  now  convinced,  that 
those  who  find  such  contradictions  bi'tween  the  Bible  and  Coper- 
nictis,  are  foolish  praters  (fMajaioXoyoi)^  and  it  is  on  this  account 
tliat  he  now  allows  of  tlie  Copernican  system. 

‘III.  AsTHROrOLOGY  AND  THE  BiBLE. 

‘  The  third  allogetl  enemy  of  tlie  Bible,  is,  according  to  Brets¬ 
chneider,  the  Natural  History  of  the  human  race,  founded  upon 
the  more  recent  informati«m  we  possess  re8]>ecting  the  different 
people  of  the  earth.  “  Natural  philo8*>phers  and  writers  of  tra¬ 
vels,”  says  Brctschueider,  (p.  (id,)  “communicated  unsuspect¬ 
ingly  Uic  results  of  their  inquiries  respecting  the  human  race,  and 
tlte  nations  in  all  parts  and  corners  of  the  earth.  They  de8cril)ed 
the  difference  of  the  races  in  form,  colour,  and  intellectual  |ww- 
ers,  and  the  varieties  arising  from  the  mixture  of  the  races. 
They  pointed  out  the  great  and  |)ermanent  distinctions  between 
them,  showing  tlmt  these  differences  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  climate  or  inoile  of  support,  but  depend  upon  an  original  dif¬ 
ference  of  origin.  Blumenbach  collected  skulls  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  brought  the  results  of  his  olwervations  into  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Into  what  perplexity  was  the  theologiciau  now  thrown  I 
If  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  instead  of  one  Adam  for  the  whole 
human  race,  there  is  an  Adam  for  the  (’aucasians,  another  for  the 
negroes,  a  third  for  the  American  tribes,  a  fourth  for  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  a  fifth  for  the  Mongol i,  etc. ;  what  can  theology  do  with 
the  one  Adam  of  the  Bible,  with  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Pall,  and 
the  guilt  imputed  to  all  men  through  Adam,  with  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine  of  original  sin  .as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  au  infirmity 
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(derived  to  all  men,  by  ordinary  generation  from  Adam  ?  And  if 
these  doctrines  were  set  aside,  where  was  the  necessity  of  the  vicari¬ 
ous  satisfaction  of  Christ, — the  second  Adam,  in  order  to  remove 
the  guilt  of  the  first?  Where  was  now  the  ground  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  heathen,  if  they  did  not  descend  from  Adam  ?" 
And — since  we  are  put  on  so  go<^  a  course  of  questions  by  Breta- 
chneider, —  I  would  proceed  to  ask,  where,  if  it  is  true  that  the 
theologian  cannot  refute  the  sciences  which  depend  on  experi. 
ence, — where  could  he  find  any  ground  left,  on  which  to  con¬ 
struct  a  system  of  Christian  Theology  ?  This  must  be  as  dif¬ 
ficult  an  undertaking,  as  for  a  cutler  to  make  a  knife,  in  which 
nothing  but  the  handle  and  blade  should  be  wanting. 

*  That  the  human  race  is  divided  into  many  species,  is  not  de¬ 
rived  from  one  Adam,  but  from  as  many  Adams  as  there  arc 
species,  was  said  long  ago  by  another  man,  with  whom  more 
lately  some  German  and  French  writers  have  agreed.  This  man 
was  Voltaire^  of  whose  contempt  for  religion  Bretschneider 
elsewhere  speaks.  But  how  can  he  dare  to  cast  a  stone  against 
Voltaire?  Indeed,  where  is  there  so  great  a  difference  between 
them?  Has  not  Bretschneider,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  attacked  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  doctrine, — the  truth  of  the  divine 
word,  our  only  consolation  in  life  and  death  ?  I  see  no  difference 
but  this,  that  Voltaire  attacks  religion  with  wit,  and  Bretschnei¬ 
der  without  wit. 

‘  But  Voltaire  has  l>een  corrected  in  this  matter  by  the  great 
HaUeVy  who  thus  writes  •  :  “  Voltaire  attempted  to  throw  sus¬ 
picion  upon  the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  to  make  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  all  nations  from  a  single  man  ridiculous.  The  pretext 
for  his  notion  is  derived  from  the  fundamental  error,  that  the 
different  people, — the  whites  and  the  negroes, — are  distinguished 
from  each  otner  by  as  essential  characteristics  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  a  palm-tree  is  from  a  pear-tree.  This  prit^ciple  is 
plainly  false.  All  men  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  in  the 
South  and  in  the  North,  or  who  are  every  way  discovered  in  the 

Seat  sea  which  extends  from  Patagonia  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  and  so  around  the  Patagonia,  encircling  the  known  world, 
have  countenances,  teeth,  fingers,  toes,  breasts,  their  whole- 
inward  structure,  and  all  the  entrails,  invariably  alike,  without* 
the  least  distinction.  AVe  are  acquainted  with  many  sorts  of 
animals,  between  which  there  are  vastly  greater  differences  than 
are  ever  found  between  two  men,  and  which  are  ydt  unquestion¬ 
ably  of  the  same  origin.'*'  Thus  the  great  physiologist  lialler. 

*  ‘  Briefe  uber  einige,  &c.  letters  on  some  objoc.ionii  of  fret- 
thinkers  of  the  present  day.  Pt.  III.  p.  7^* 
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•  In  thi»  respect  Cuvier,  the  great  loologist  of  our  timet, 
perfectly  agrees  with  him.  “Man,’’  he  says*,  “  consists  of 
but  one  genus.”  In  another  place  he  says,  “  Although  there 
is  only  one  genus  of  men,  since  all  nations  of  the  earth  can 
fruitfully  intermingle,  yet  we  observe  that  different  nations  hare 
a  peculiar  organization,  which  is  propagated  in  a  hereditar\’ 
wav,  and  that  these  differences  of  organization  constitute  the 
different  races.” 

‘  Dr.  Hretschneider  refers  us,  however,  on  this  subject  to 
lllumenbach.  After  saying,  as  quoted  above,  that  the  differ, 
cnees  among  men  must  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  climate  or 
of  food,  but  must  be  traced  to  a  fundamental  difference  in  their 
origin,  he  proceetls  to  say  :  “  Blumenbach  collected  skulls  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  brought  the  results  of  his  observations 
into  a  system.  Into  what  perplexity  was  the  theologian  now 
thrown.^  If  it  was  made  to  appear,  that  instead  of  one  Adam, 
etc.”  I  ask  my  unprejudiced  reader  not  familiarly  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  whether,  after  reading  this  passage,  he  would 
not  eertainly  have  supposed,  that  Blumenbach  affirmed  in  his 
system,  that  there  is  a  difference  among  men,  which  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  climate,  etc.,  but  which  dejKjnds  upon 
a  difference  in  their  origin, — in  short,  that  there  were  many 
Adams  ? 

‘  What  then  will  the  reader  think,  when  he  is  assured,  that  he 
may  find  the  very  oppoaiie  of  all  this  in  Blumenbach’s  work, 
JJe.  generic  humani  ranetate'^.  This  work  concludes  with  the 
following  words  :  “  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  each  and  all  the 
varieties  of  meu,  as  far  as  they  are  now  knowm,  belong  in  all 
probability  (verisimillirne)  to  one  and  the  same  species.”  To 
prove  this  is  the  object  of  the  whole  book, — to  prove  that  the 
varieties  among  men  do  not  result  from  a  difference  of  origin, 
but  from  climate,  food,  etc.  And  not  only  in  the  work  already 
Darned,  but  also  in  bis  contributions  to  natural  history,  has  Blu- 
menlutch  carried  through  this  his  characteristic  doctrine.  He 
savs  here,  (p.  56,)  “  There  have  been  persons  who  have  protested 
vehemently  against  stMiing  their  own  noble  selves  placed  by  the 
aide  of  negroes  and  Hottentots,  in  one  common  genus  in  the 
system  of  nature.  An  idle  dreamer, — the  celebrated  pkilosophut 
per  igficm  Theophrastus  Ptiracelsus  Botnhastus,  could  not 
understand  how  all  the  children  of  men  should  belong  to  one 


•  The  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Cuvier,  Pt.  I.  pp.  72,  87* 
t  Pe  generis  humani  varictate  nativa,  auctore  Blumenbach, 
Compare  Blumenbnch’s  “  Handbuch  der  Naturgeschichte,’*  f .  55, 
1825. 
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anil  the  same  genus,  and  therefore,  to  solve  his  doubts,  made 
on  paper  his  two  Adams.  It  may  conduce  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  many  in  tins  matter,  which  is  an  universal  family  concern,  for 
me  to  name  three  philosophers  of  quite  a  different  sort,  who, 
however  they  may  nave  differed  on  other  points,  still  perfectly 
agreed  in  this ;  doubtless  because  it  is  an  object  in  natural  his¬ 
tory',  and  they  all  were  the  greatest  natural  philosophers  which 
the  world  has  recently  lost,  viz.  Haller,  Linkeijs,  and  Hok- 
fon.  All  three  of  these  held,  that  all  true  men,  Europeans^ 
negroes y  etc.  are  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  genus.’' 

*  Blumenbach  says  farther  (  p.  80),  “  I  see  not  the  least  rea¬ 
son,  why,  considering  this  subject  physiologically,  and  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  natural  history',  I  should  have  the  least  doubt,  that  all  the 
people,  in  all  the  known  parts  of  the  w’orld,  belong  to  one  and  tlie 
same  common  family.  Since  all  the  differences  in  the  human 
race,  however  striking  they  may  at  first  appear,  on  nearer  exami¬ 
nation  run  into  each  other  by  the  most  unobservable  transitions 
and  shades,  no  other  than  very  arbitrary  lines  can  be  drawn  b^ 
tween  these  varieties.” 

‘  These  quotations,  I  think,  will  suffice.  And  now  I  ask  the 
reader,  (for  I  know  not  myself  what  I  ought  to  say,)  what  he 
thinks,  when  a  Protestant  divine  proceeds  as  Bretschneider  here 
does :  in  the  first  place,  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  creeds 
of  our  Church  (p.  43),  and  pretending  that  “  the  divine  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures”  ought  to  take  precedence  with  every 
one  over  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  is  merely  the  word  of 
man;  and  then  turning  himself  about,  and  representing  this  same 
word  of  God,  as  full  of  falsehoods,  and  for  proof  of  this  repre¬ 
sentation,  resorting  frivolously  to  futile  and  baseless  arguments, 
from  sciences  to  which  he  has  never  seriously  attended ! 

‘IV.  Natural  Rf.ligiok, 

‘  “  May  the  Lord  be  with  us,  for  it  will  soon  be  midnight 
around  us,”*  we  r .  ,st  be  ready  to  say,  when  we  consider  the  va¬ 
rious  efforts  which  are  made  to  disturb  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
the  Bible,  and  point  them  only  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature, 
i.  e.  to  lead  them  back  to  heathenism,  and  even  further  (Heb.  vi. 
4,  ()).  Pa  sc  A  I.,  who  was  a  man  equally  great  as  a  natural  phi- 
.losopher  and  a  theologian,  clearly  shews,  with  thorough  know, 
ledge  of  himself  and  of  nature,  where  this  will  end.  “  When  I 
see,”  he  says,  “  the  blindness  and  misery  of  men,  and  the  striking 
contradictions  which  we  observe  in  our  own  nature, — when  I  sec 
the  whole  creation  silent^  and  man  without  lights  left  to  himeeff^ 

*  The  Translator  appears  to  have  missed  the  sense  of  this  allusion  ; 
It  ii  near  midnight,  the  Bridegroom  nmst  Iw  at  hand. 
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and  as  it  were  lost  in  a  comer  of  the  universe,  without  knowing 
who  placed  him  there,  for  what  object  he  is  there,  or  what  win 
become  of  him  at  death  ;  I  am  seized  w  ith  horror,  like  a  man  who 
had  been  carried  while  asleep  to  a  waste  and  desolate  island,  and 
who  awakes  without  knowing  where  he  is,  or  without  having  any 
means  of  escaping  from  the  island.  And  then  I  can  only  wonder, 

why  we  do  not  fall  into  despair  at  so  miserable  a  condition. _ I 

look  around  me  on  every  side,  and  see  every  where  only  darkness. 
Nature  aflbrds  me  nothing  which  does  not  fill  me  with  doubt  and 
disquiet.  Did  1  see  absolutely  nothing  to  ])oint  me  to  God,  1 
would  determine  on  entire  infidelity.  Could  I  find  every  where 
the  traces  of  the  Creator,  I  would  rest  in  the  peace  of  faith  ;  but 
since  I  see  too  much  to  deny,  and  too  little  to  be  certain,  I  am  in 
a  most  deplorable  state.'" 

‘  “  It  is  in  vain,""  says  I’ascal,  in  another  passage,  “  to  attempt 
to  convert  the  wicked  by  }>ointing  to  the  works  of  God,  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  of  the  planets,  etc.  The  creation  preaches 
the  Creator  to  those  only  who  already  have  a  lively  faith  in  their 
hearts."  Compare  with  this  the  accordant  sentiment  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans ;  how,  according  to  Paul, 
the  foolish,  darkened  heart  of  the  heathen  turned  from  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Go<l  to  the  worship  of  the  creature,  and  how  the  most 
shameful  vices  went  hand  and  hand  with  this  idolatry.  How  is 
it  p<i8sible  that  so  many  divines,  in  the  very  face  of  these  histo¬ 
rical  facts,  should  undertake  to  preach  God  and  virtue  to  men, 
without  any  reference  to  Christ  I  It  is  the  same  as  to  immor¬ 
tality,  alnmt  which  many  gaily  dream  in  times  of  health,  while 
they  are  unable,  when  it  comes  to  that,  to  comfort  a  |K)or  Chris¬ 
tian  when  dying.'’ 

‘  Among  those  who  thus  dream  is  Dr.  Hretschneider,  when  he 
speaks  of  Astronomy  as  follows  ;  “  This  sublime  science,  which 
enlarges  our  conceptions  of  immortality  by  views  so  inspiring, 
and  which,  by  opening  a  view  of  innumerable  worlds,  offers  the 
surest  pledges  of  our  spiritual  life  beyond  tbe  grave."  . .  Pledges ! 
What  if  wc  had  no  other  pledges  of  immortality  !  In  view  of 
the  stars  could  1,  poor  man,  bound  to  the  earth,  and  struck  with 
horror  at  mouldering  corpses,  build  hopes  or  rather  claims  for 
immortality  ?  This  would  be  enthusiasm  indeed  ! 

^  Instead  of  this  astronomical  phantasy  about  immortality, 
which  resembles  some  sentimental  sermons  we  hear,  let  the  reader 
refer  to  the  language  of  that  horrible  feeling,  to  which  contem¬ 
plation  of  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  just,  must  lead  the  man  who  turns 
away  from  Christ.  “  There  has,"  writes  Werther,  “  as  it  were, 
a  curtain  drawn  itself  round  my  soul.  And  the  theatre  of  a 
boundless  life  has  changed  before  me  into  the  abyss  of  an  ever 
open  grave.  Canst  thou  say  that  any  thing  is,  since  every  thing 
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pas^  ; — since  every  thing  rolls  along  with  the  speed  of  a 

tempest,  and  seldom  outlasts  the  whole  power  of  its  being, — 
hurried  along  by  the  stream,  whelmed  beneath  the  waves,  or 
dashed  against  the  rocks ! — since  there  is  no  moment  which  does 
not  waste  thee,  and  thine  around  thee  !  . .  .  My  heart  is  under¬ 
mined  by  that  consuming  power,  which  lies  concealed  in  universal 
nature,  which  has  formed  nothing  which  does  not  destroy  what  is 
nearest  to  it,  and  itself.  Thus  disquieted,  I  reel  along, — the 
heavens  and  earth,  and  their  moving  powers  around  me ;  I  sec 
nothing  but  a  monster  ever  devouring,  and  ever  again  repro¬ 
ducing  ! 

‘  Thus  does  death  sport  with  all  these  heathen  phantasies  of 
immortality,  and  shows  his  fearful  power,  which  destroys  the  ten¬ 
der  grass  of  the  spring  and  the  new-born  infant  alike,  it  may  be 
sooner  or  later,  but  yet  inevitably.  “In  the  midst  of  life,  we 
are  surrounded  by  death.  Whom  shall  we  seek  for  help,  that 
we  may  obtain  mercy  ?  Thou,  Lord,  aloncy  art  able  to  succour 
us/'  Yes,  thou  alone!  In  the  wide,  wide  world,  there  is  no 
other  help.  Therefore  thanks  be  to  God,  who  hath  given  us  the 
victory,  tlirough  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
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In  the  press,  Professor  Vaughan's  New  Work  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  being  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Lecture. 

In  the  press,  The  Truth  and  Excellence  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
demonstrated  in  tw'o  Addresses  to  the  Young  and  the  Unlearned,  by 
•W.  Youiigman. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Illustrations,  with  a  Topographical  and 
Descriptive  Account,  of  Cassiobury-Park,  Hertfordshire ;  the  Seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  &c.  The  Work  will 
consist  of  about  Forty  Pages  of  Letter-Press,  in  Folio,  and  at  least 
Thirty  Embellishments.  The  Publication  will  be  limited  to  150 
Copies,  price  Three  Guineas,  and  a  few  coloured  at  Six  Guineas. 

In  the  press,  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Revealed  Characteristics  of 
God,  by  G.  Barrow  Kidd,  IMinistcr  of  Roe  St.  Chapel)  Macclesfield,  in 
1  volume,  8vo. 

“  The  Country  Town,”  will  form  the  fifth  number  of  the  popular 
•nd  useful  series  of  Treatises  on  Domestic  Economy,  now  publishing 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  under  the  Title  of  Social  Evils  and 
their  Remedy,”  and  will  appear  early  this  month. 
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In  ihf  pre<ui,  Redemption  ;  or  the  Xew  Simg  in  lioih  worlds,  b? 
Robert  Philip,  of  Mal)erl?  Chapel,  Author  of  the  Experiment^ 
Guides,  Manly  Piety,  Ac. 

Dr.  Southey  is  engaml  upon  a  life  of  Dr.  Watts,  to  aceompany  t 
new  Edition  of  the  ‘  Ilorse  Lyric**,*  forming  the  ninth  Vol.  of  the 
*  Sacred  Classics.* 

The  Re%*.  Ingram  (*ohbin  has  just  published  the  first  volume  of  aa 
Evangelical  Synopsis,  fi»r  the  use  of  Families ;  or,  the  Holy  Bible, 
with  notes  explanatory  and  practical,  seli'Cted  from  the  most  erainem 
Riblical  authorities,  and  inters|H*rsed  with  original  remarks.  This 
work  will  give  the  spirit  of  many  hundred  authors,  and  is  adapted  both 
for  families  and  pri\*ale  students,  Ac.  It  will  bt'  completed  in  three 
vols. 

In  the  press,  “  The  presi'ut  state  of  Aural  Surgery,  or  methods  of 
treating  Deafness,  Diseases  of  the  Ears,  tin?  Deaf  and  Dunih,  Ac. 
Addressed  to  the  honorable  the  MemlnTs  of  the  Committee,  for  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  state  of  the  Medic;il  and  Surgical  profession.  By  W. 
Wright,  Esq.,  Surgeon  Aurist  to  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac.** 

In  the  press,  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  dii- 
covery  of  the  American  Continent  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  press.  The  (tun  ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  small  Fire-Arms,  from 
the  damascus  dowm  to  the  musket,  or  common  iron  Iwirrel ;  with  the 
various  processes,  suggestions  for  improvements,  experiments,  Ac,  Ac., 
by  William  Greener. 

Mr.  Rowbotham  has  in  the  press,  a  New  Guide  to  the  French 
I.«angtiage,  in  Conversations,  DialogU€*s,  and  a  Copious  Vocabulary 
with  the  pronunciation  to  the  most  difficult  words,  for  the  use  of 
schools  ana  travellers. 

In  the  press  and  shortly  will  be  published,  a  Treatise  on  Physical 
Optics:  in  which  phenomena  are  stated  and  explained,  on  the 
Principles  of  (iravitation  ;  including  the  most  interesting  and  difficult 
relation  to  the  Motion,  Reflection,  Ac.,  of  Light ;  the  Solar  Spectrum ; 
Colours  of  Thin  and  Thick  Plates  ;  Diffraction  ;  Polarisation  ;  ColouTt 
of  Thin  Crystals  ;  Vision  ;  Colours  of  Natural  ^nlies,  Ac. 

A  History  of  British  Fishes,  with  wood-cuts  of  all  the  species  and 
numerous  illustrative  Vignettes,  intended  as  a  companion  to  Bewick's 
British  Birds,  is  in  a  forward  state.  The  descriptions  by  illiam 
Varrell,  F  L.S.  This  work  will  conUiin  about  50  species  more  than 
the  last  publishtHl  cat.'dogue  of  British  Fishes. 

The  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Annual  and  Guide,  for  1834,  has  just 
been  receivinl  from  Hobart  Town,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  cimtaiiiing  valuable  information  for  the  guidance  of  Emigrants; 
a  brief  History  of  the  (’olony,  its  ('ommerce.  Institutions,  Schools, 
Agriculture,  Ac.,  with  tither  useful  and  important  intelligence  con¬ 
nected  w’ith  that  flourishing  Colony. 
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PrcjHirinp  for  publication,  a  Selection  of  Three  Hundred  Psalui 
Tunes,  suitable  for  cou^refj^tional  and  family  worKhip,  and  adapted  to 
the  Hymn  liooks  in  general  use  in  Churches  and  Chapels,  arrangeii 
for  four  voices,  with  a  separate  accomttaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano¬ 
forte.  The  whole  newly  harmonisea  by  Vincent  Novello,  Esq.,  or 
other  eminent  composers,  with  many  originals  by  No\’ello,  Samuel 
Wesley,  Samuel  Webb,  Horsley,  Atwood,  and  others  contributed  ex¬ 
pressly  fi>r  this  work.  To  be  published  in  three  Parts.  The  first 
Part  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  Ist  of  November. 

In  the  press.  Human  Physiology*.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.l). 
Cantab.  F.Il.S,  President  of  the  Medical  anil  Chirurgical,  and  of  the 
Phrenological  Societies  of  Jjondon,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Me¬ 
dical  and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  Univer- 
lity  of  liondon,  Physician  to  the  London  University  Hospital,  Fellow 
of  the  Hoyal  (’ollege  of  Physicians,  &c.  \\  ith  which  is  inc<»rporated 

much  of  the  Institutiones  Physiologia*  of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  IVl.D. 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Fifth 
Edition  ;  with  a  large  numl)er  of  Anatomical  Woodcuts,  for  illustration 
to  the  general  reader.  The  last  edition  has  been  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  contents  arranged  in  a  new  and  natural  order  ;  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fresh  matter  has  been  added  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
any  physiologicjil  work. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Observations  on  the  Preservation  of 
Hearing,  and  on  the  choice,  use,  and  'abuse  of  Ear-Trumpets,  &c. 
By  1.  II.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Aurist  to  the  King. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister  will  be  ready  for  Pub¬ 
lication  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Friendship's  Offering  for  1835,  will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
in  its  usual  style  of  elegant  binding,  and  with  an  array  of  highly 
finished  Engravings,  after  celebrated  paintings,  by  Chalon,  Parris, 
Wood,  Purser,  Stone,  Barrett,  and  otlier  eminent  artists.  Its  care¬ 
fully  selected  Literature  will  also  comprise  contributions  from  the 
most  popular  writers,  thus  preserving’  that  high  character  of  superior 
excellence  for  which  this  old  and  favourite  annual  has  always  been 
distinguished. 
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HOC  RA  PHY. 

Memoirs  of  Captain  James  Wilson.  By 
the  late  Rev,  John  Griffin,  Portsea.  Fourth 
edition.  With  portrait.  IBmo.  ii.  cloth. 

MISCKLLANIOUS. 

Summer  Hambies;  illustrative  of  the 
Pleasure  derivetl  from  the  Study  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History’.  With  plates.  Plain,  8s.  Ctd, 
boards ;  or  coloured,  5s.  silk. 

The  Trial  of  Captain  Augustus  Watheni 
of  the  Fifteenth,  or  King's  Hussars.  8vo> 
5s.  boards. 

The  British  Critic  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Watson:  Strictures  upon  the  British 
Critic,  No.  XKXI^  Article  I.;  Review 
of  Jackson's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson. 
8vo.  Is. 

Byroniana.  The  Opinions  of  Lord 
Byron  on  Men,  Manners  and  Things ; 
with  the  Parish  Clerk's  Album,  kept  at  his 
burial-place,  Hucknall  Torkard.  l8mo. 
)ii.  6ii.  boards. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Cattermole's  illustratetl  edition  of  Dr. 
Aikin's  Calendar  of  Nature ;  or  Natural 
History  of  each  Month  of  the  Year.  With 
a  few  additions  to  the  text,  by  a  Fellow  of 
the  Linnaean  and  Zoological  Societies. 
4s.  5d.  cloth  lettered. 

FOrTRY. 

The  Deity,  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  Thomas  liagg,  Author  of  **  The  In¬ 
carnation  and  other  Poems."  With  an 
Introductory  Kssay  by  Isaac  Taylor,  £sq., 
of  Onnr.  18mo.  8s. 

Pliilip  Van  Artevelde;  a  Dramatic  Ro¬ 
mance,  in  <  parts.  By  Henry  Taylor, 
Esq.  <  vols.,  10s.  boar^ 


THBOUK3T. 

The  Truth  and  Excellence  of  (he 
Christian  Revelation,  demonstrated  in  two 
Addresses,  intended  principally  for  the 
Young  and  the  unlearned.  By  W.  Youiy. 
man.  18mo.  8s  cloth. 

A  Discourse  of  Natural  and  Moral  Im« 
potency.  By  Joseph  I'ruman,  B.D.  A' 
New  Edition,  with  a  Biograidilcsl  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Heniy'  Rogers.  In  royal  ISmok 
Ss.  cloth. 

Redemption ;  or  the  New  Song  in 
Heaven,  the  Test  of  Truth  and  Duty  on 
Earth.  By  Rev.  R,  Philip,  of  Msberly 
Chapel.  l8mo.,  cloth  lettered,  price  8i.  W. 

On  the  Atonement  and  Intercession  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  William  Sy¬ 
mington,  Stranraer.  8vo.,  10s. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  By  James  Steele.  Syo^, 
7s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  New  British  Province  of  South 
Australia ;  or,  a  Description  of  the  Country. 
Illustrated  with  charts  and  views,  and  an 
account  of  the  principles,  objects,  plan,  and 
pro8|iects  of  the  New  Colony,  In  a  small 
jHKket  volume  bound  in  cloth.  8s.  6d. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  into  Bokhara;  being  the  Account 
of  a  Journey  from  India  to  Cabool,  Tar¬ 
ary,  and  Persia;  also  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  by  the  Indus,  by  routes  never 
before  taken  by  any  Euremean,  while  on  a 
Mission  to'  the  Court  of  Lanore  with  Pre¬ 
sents  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Lieut.  Alexander  Bu ivies,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Plates,  8  vols.  8vo. 


